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- lenny as our new President announces his policy in this 
opening issue of our eighth volume, the old Editor feels a 
desire to state his own theory of the proper function of your 
QuaRTERLY: (1) We are still in the period of collecting from oral 
sources, and I therefore prefer (a) articles based upon archives 
brought together by many people in collaboration, and used, for 
example, in the current pieces by Dr. Jones and Dr. Millard; 
(b) a collection by an individual, usually someone now living, 
though you will observe that Mr. Reynolds uses parts of a collec- 
tion made by an individual in the nineteenth century, and 
contributor Rogers, another individual collector, died five years 
ago; (c) occasionally something like the Pinkster Ode in the 
present issue, from a printed source very rare or otherwise 
unavailable to most of our readers. (2) Talk about the “‘science” 
of folklore is either premature or shows ignorance of the history 
and meaning of the word science, which in Phi Beta Kappa’s 
motto (SP) apparently meant knowledge (scientia). I expect our 
authors to show knowledge, but I fear that if they try to become 
“scientific” in the vague sense used at meetings of the A. F. S., 
we shall develop a jargon and academic snobbery. (3) I hope that 
American folklorists will always play what the great folklorist 
Walter Scott called “the game of gentleman.” In our QUARTERLY 
we shall not begin a review with some such sentence as seems to 
be a favorite of certain neurotics, “I am a friend of Dick Heimat, 
but I am about to kick him in the teeth.” As for ‘“‘cheapening” 
folklore, it is being cheapened in some journals whose editors do 
not restrain the expression of envy and arrogance. 
H.W. T. 


HE first sensation was shock. Who would think that Apple- 

knockers and Clamdiggers would elect a displaced Tarheel? 
Next came elation. Here was a big chance to share enthusiasms 
with a passel of people. Finally, there came a rather serious sense 
of commitment or dedication. That final mood has prevailed. 
As your new President, I invite you—as the choir sings “When 
the Roll Is Called up Yonder’’—to come right down here and sit 
with me in the Amen Corner. 

Saying ‘“‘amen,”’ of course, is not the end, but the beginning. 
Many years ago I heard an old man say, “Son, you got to put 
your money where your mouth is.” That’s it. We've got to do 
more than just quote quaint quotes, tell tall tales, sing nostalgic 
songs, and repeat the Oath of Allegiance to the Flag—as interesting 
and as important as these things are. Somehow, together, we've 
got to find ways to help restore—at this uncertain hour—that 
unconqucrable spirit of our pioneer past. We've got to remember 
where we came from, as Carl Sandburg says. We've got to believe 
in what brought us along. 

I like that victorious spiritual which tells about Paul and 
Silas, bound in jail, which continues: 


They began to pray and shout, 

The walls fell down and they marched right out. 
Keep your hand on the plow— 

Hold on! 


Alan Lomax says, “It is a song for men who know how to hold a 
turning plow steady and drive a straight, black, fertile furrow 








in against the broad horizon of a new world.” It seems to me that 
this song has a message for us. 

Speaking of songs, our good Editor and I believe the time is 
right for a York State Songster. Nominations for inclusion should 
be mailed to me, Frank Warner, 144 West 12th Street, New York 
11, N. Y. We will report in the next issue what response we get. 
Let’s have songs from every section—songs traditional to our 
Empire State. What other definite projects should be attempted 
this year? 

This Society plans to meet on August 16 at or near Ticon- 
deroga in conjunction with our State Historical Association, the 
Vermont Historical Society, and the Indian Feast of the Green 
Corn. Some of the best minds we can muster are working on this 
event. It will be full of fun, information, and, we hope, inspira- 
tion. 

In the meantime, give your officers the benefit of your best 
thought on how to make the most of this year. Keep your hand 
on the plow! 

F, M. W. 


THE DEVIL IN YORK STATE 


By LOUIS C. JONES 


HILE there are any number of stories about 
contemporary ghosts, and while the papers occasion- 
ally carry accounts of witchcraft in our time, the 
Devil seems not to come among us any more, at least not in a 
form we recognize. This is not to belittle the amount of deviltry 
that is going on in our day and our land, nor is it to ignore the 
fact that there is always the Devil to pay. What I say is merely 
that the stories men and women tell of his visits to New York 
State are old stories—probably the most recent of the events 
recounted, more than a half century old. There are, of course, 
stories about the Devil as he appeared in Europe, told by families 
of recent European origin, and then there are the stories with 
which this paper is concerned, in which the locale is American. 
As the Devil says to Daniel Webster in Stephen Benét’s great 
short story, ‘““Who has a better claim to the name ‘American’ ’’? 
There are a number of place names in New York which 
commemorate His Satanic Majesty. Up in Warren County 
between Chestertown and Warrensburg there is a deep gully 
known as the Devil’s Kitchen, and near Elmira there is a treach- 
erous bend in the road known as the Devil’s Elbow. The State 
of New York has named two parks in his honor—the Devil’s Hole 
near Niagara Falls and the one near Phoenicia, known optimis- 
tically as the Devil’s ‘Tombstone. 
Long Island has had its place legends about the Devil, as C. 
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M. Skinner noted in his Myths and Legends of Our Land where 
he told, as others have told before and since, of how the Devil 
cleared the Island of stones by throwing them across the Sound 
at the Indians who had driven him out of Connecticut. That he 
stayed on Long Island for some time is evidenced by footprints in 
many places between the East River and Montauk. Whether he 
is still there is a matter I would want to turn over to some more 
learned colleague like Jesse Merritt, the prince of clamdiggers. 

Men have never agreed as to the appearance of Satan, and 
men have seen him in a multitude of guises through the centuries. 
Nor do the stories told of him in our land create a single, unified 
portrait. Rarely, it might be observed, does he appear as the 
naked, red-skinned, horned and tailed creature of caricature; 
most frequently he is a smooth and elegant gentleman, his dia- 
bolic character betrayed only by the claws within his beautiful 
gloves, or by the dainty hoofs beneath his striped trouser leg. 
Pete C., who lived near Highland, said that when he saw the 
Old Boy, he appeared as “tall, well built, with black hooves, and 
a bristled tail.” That day when he offered to make Pete his right- 
hand man, he was wearing a “black suit, tied at the ankles, and 
he had silver chains around him a-clankin’ away.” It was after 
that encounter that Pete stopped drinking and these are the words 
of a sober man. [V. Neilsen from Pete C.] 

Sometimes the Devil is a little man, or a black man, or an old 
man; sometimes he comes in animal form, as a horse, a dog, a 
lamb, a rabbit. “Protean” is the best adjective to describe him. 
But we come back, time and again, to that suave, charming, 
insidious character who entered the popular mind sometime after 
the Renaissance, that elegant character, Mr. Scratch, The Old Boy. 

The Devil has long been appearing among men as a dog; did 
he not appear thus to Faust and to Pope Silvester II? Well, “they” 
still tell of his doing it. Set back a bit from the banks of the 
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Poestenkill Creek, not far from Troy, there is a house that is 
deserted now; but not many years ago it was the scene of a visit 
from Satan in the form of a big black dog, and the evidences of 
that visit, they tell me, are still to be seen. It happened this way: 
a girl was dying in that house and it was decided that her brother 
should go to get the parish priest; as the boy left, he noticed a 
black dog going in the house, but he was preoccupied and thought 
nothing about it. By the time the boy returned with the priest, 
the dog had found the girl’s room and had withstood all efforts to 
remove him. A few minutes later the priest came hurriedly out 
of the room and left the house without a word to anyone, but 
somebody observed that there were long scratches on his neck. 
As soon as he heard about this, the girl’s brother rushed after him. 
When found, the priest was a badly shaken man; not only had 
he been physically mauled by the dog, but, far worse, he had 
been spiritually defeated, for, he explained to the brother, his 
sister was damned. As soon as the priest had kneeled to pray for 
the girl, the beast had set upon him and clawed him. He was 
persuaded to return to the house where they found the sister 
dead, with red claw-marks on her forehead; and burned into the 
floor by her bed were cloven marks. The family moved away and 
the house has long been empty, but on Good Friday the people 
still see a black dog prowling about the premises. [Joseph B. 
Higgins from James Collison] 

Sometimes men who put their minds to the task can outwit 
Mr. Scratch and even, on occasion, set him to useful work. One 
of the ways is to treat him badly when you have him in your 
power. From a woman of French Canadian background comes a 
story of our North Woods where a group of men were building 
a church. One day a beautiful white horse that none of them had 
ever seen before appeared from nowhere; it kept getting in their 
way and bothering them, so that their work was slowed up. Finally 
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they put a harness on him and made him do the heaviest work; 
soon he proved a great help to them, but when the priest saw 
what was going on he had some sage advice for them: ‘‘Make the 
horse work as hard as you want to, but give him no food and no 
water.” Well, they worked and the horse worked and after some 
hours they saw that the beast was getting hungry and thirsty, but 
they remembered what the priest had told them, and they kept it 
working without so much as a rest. Finally one of the crowd who 
was used to treating his own horses decently could stand the 
obvious thirst of the horse no longer and brought him to a pail 
to water; as soon as the animal began to drink he disappeared. 
It wasn’t until the priest returned to explain that he had recog- 
nized the creature as the Devil that they understood with what 
forces they had been dealing. [Ruth Donovan from Mrs. Gagnon] 

This is apparently a frequent type in French Canadian folk- 
lore, for I have two other accounts from north of the border of 
the Devil as a horse, helping to build a church, though in both 
of these versions it was the bridle forming a cross which kept him 
in the driver's power, and when the bridle was removed the 
horse vanished. [Lauretta Servatius from Edna Austin] 

The compact with the Devil under the terms of which man 
exchanges his everlasting soul for riches, honor, and power in 
this world is a folkloristic and artistic commonplace in western 
culture, possibly owing its origin to the temptation of Christ by 
Satan when he showed Him the whole world. “Again the Devil 
taketh him up into an exceeding high mountain, and sheweth 
him all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them; And 
saith unto him, All these things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall 
down and worship me.” The imagination of both writers and 
the folk was kindled by the possibility of such an offer, or even a 
pale imitation of it, if made to a natural man, and the conse- 
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quences of accepting such an offer. As the Faust legend it has 
inspired some of our greatest poetry, drama, and music; but from 
the fourth century on, there have been variants of the story in 
one form or another. In America it sired one of our best-loved 
short stories, one which has been made into both a movie and 
an operetta, Stephen Vincent Benét’s “Devil and Daniel Webster.” 
Benét’s work belongs to a well-recognized subdivision of the Faust 
theme, the temptation of a hard-pressed farmer, which, as we 
shall see, is a vigorous motif in our contemporary folklore. 

Usually the Devil is on the alert to find likely bargainers, but 
some are impatient and seek him out of their own accord. From 
a Negro whose family is one of the oldest in Albany comes infor- 
mation as to the way men used to call upon Mr. Scratch when 
they were anxious to make a Faustian bargain. They took them- 
selves to Chatham Four Corners (now Chatham) and killed a 
black cat and cooked it. Then they removed the backbone and 
ate the meat at the stroke of midnight, at the very center of the 
Four Corners. No sooner was this food devoured than things 
began to happen: the Devil appeared and the bargain was struck; 
all the money given that the man wanted (though it turned to 
horse manure as soon as it was spent) until a certain date, at 
which time the Devil could be expected to appear as a club-footed 
man or a big black dog. When he appeared, the bargainer would 
know that the game was up and he would have to go off with him, 
forever. [Ruth E. Layne from Wentworth Bookham] 

There are other ways known in our area for (literally) raising 
the Devil. Take Victor Tremper, for example, who lived in 
Farmer’s Mills, not far from Stormville Mountain. There can be 
no question about his reputation: everyone agreed that he was a 
bad character, and some believed that he had murdered his wife 
and thrown her body into a pond near his farmhouse, though he 
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was never brought to trial and no charges were pressed against 
him. And then people began to say that he had the power to make 
the Devil appear whenever he had a mind to. 

Well, one rainy afternoon a crowd of the boys were hanging 
around the general store, looking for some excitement. They got 
to talking about Victor’s power and decided there would never 
be a better time to prove whether there was any truth in the story. 
So a group of the hardier souls went sloshing through the rain to 
the old man’s house and asked him point-blank how good a friend 
of his the Devil was. For reply he led them, out to his weather- 
beaten barn where he cautioned them first to absolute silence, 
then drew a circle in the middle of the floor. In the breathless 
quiet he spoke some magic words that none of them understood. 
They waited for a moment or two, and then he appeared, the 
Old Boy himself, right out of the middle of the floor. Well, Victor 
had proved his power, but I reckon the boys didn’t stay around 
very long. I reckon they were satisfied with what they saw. [Lois 
Schenck from Miss Beulah Knapp] 

Croghan, up in Lewis County, is a town that can boast two 
citizens who were able to call up the Devil with a little trying. 
There was Nick Gort, for one. He wasn’t much good, and down 
at the tavern they got fed up with him one night and kicked him 
out. He was so mad he went home and got out an old book of 
black magic that he owned, and looked up the part where it told 
how to call up the Devil—I suppose he had some notion of 
getting even with the tavern keeper. He read the directions care- 
fully and made his arrangements accordingly; we have to take 
Nick’s word for what happened as he told it later on. Then he 
said the magic words, the ones he found in the book, and the 
Devil came popping right out of the stove: bright red, had a long 
tail, and he kept dancing all over the room with a big pitchfork 
in his long claws. By this time any ideas of vengeance Nick may 
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have had were routed by his own terror. The only thing he could 
think of was getting rid of the demon; fortunately he had enough 
presence of mind to remember that further on in the book there 
was advice on how to get rid of the Devil, once you had him on 
your hands. The trouble was, you needed a big fire in the stove 
to do it. Nick piled the stove full of kindling and lit a match, but 
no sooner was it lighted than the Devil spit it out. Nick tried and 
tried again, but his unwanted guest had perfect aim and limitless 
spittle. It took two boxes of matches before Nick could get that 
fire lit; after that he said his magic words, and finally he was alone 
again. But the whole business was too close a call for comfort, and 
after that Nick let magic and such strictly alone. [Virginia Effley 
from Mr. J. Effley] 

The other Croghan character to have dealings with the Devil 
was known as “Old Griot,’’ who died about 1927. The story goes 
that he was a wizard and could put the hex on a neighbor’s cows 
as easily as you could sneeze in the pepper pot; everybody remem- 
bers how all of Billy Zeller’s cows died after Old Griot put a 
curse on them. Well, it seems the Devil was so pleased with the 
way Old Griot was making out that he came to him one day 
with a special offer. If Griot could chop off the head of a live 
goat with one clean, swift stroke of the axe, then he would be a 
sort of boss among the witches, the Devil’s right-hand man; if he 
failed, he’d just be the Devil’s meanest tool. It was all or nothing. 
Now a goat is a pretty lively sort of critter, and it takes a good 
deal of persuasion to make one stay still for any length of time; 
Old Griot knew that if it moved so much as a few inches he was 
out of luck. Well, he agreed to try, and the Devil prepared the 
block and brought out a goat and an axe and stood there, leering. 
The old man fingered the axe, and tried this stance and that; he 
tried petting the goat, and he shifted his weight around from one 
foot to another. But it was too much; he got cold feet and couldn’t 
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take the chance. So the Devil just looked at him and laughed, the 
kind of laugh that says, ‘Ha, you thought you were some punkin’ 
with your hexin’ cows, but when it comes to the big chance, you 
just aren’t the man for it!’ And after that Old Griot couldn’t 
even hex a cat, let alone a cow. He’d try and try; he’d say his 
incantations till he was blue in the face, and that was all the good 
it did him. He wasn’t man enough for the Devil. [Geraldine 
Rubar from Henry G. Rubar] 

Satan finds recruits for hell among three special groups: 
drinkers, card players, and dancers; and many are the stories that 
tell of his victories and of their narrow escapes. 

Walter Peters had been a hard-drinking man for years when, 
one night, he was on his way home from Lowville to Crystaldale. 
He was driving along through the woods, quiet and peaceful-like, 
when out of the darkness jumped Old Nick himself, right up on 
the back of the wagon. “Hello, Walter, I’ve got you now! I’ve been 
after you for a long time, but I’ve got you now!” Well, Walter 
was just as scared as you would have been, and all he could think 
of to do was to whip up those horses until they were just about 
flying over the hills on the Crystaldale road. It didn’t take long 
to bounce Mr. Satan right off the back, and for a moment Walter 
breathed easier. But the Devil has done a powerful lot of running 
since he was thrown out of Paradise, and he was still able to get 
ahead of the horses and grab hold of their bridle, climbing right 
up on their necks. Then he crawled back until he could hop onto 
the wagon. “You got rid of me once, but you won't get rid of me 
again; I’ve got you now, my fine fellow.” And Walter looked at 
the Devil’s hooves and he looked at his claws, and he looked at 
the leer in his eyes, and right then and there he vowed that if he 
got out of that pickle, he’d never take another drink as long as 
he lived. So he grabbed the whip and as they lurched down the 
road, it just happened, somehow, that old Mr. Scratch fell off a 
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second time, but the fear of all that was unholy went into the 
lash of the whip across the horses’ flanks, and they drove so fast 
that this time not even the Devil himself could keep pace with 
them. When he got to his own yard Walter drove those horses 
into the old barn and sprinted for the house; he found his wife 
getting supper. 

“Hattie,” he said, “I’ve abused you all my life, but I ain’t 
goin’ to do it no more. From here on out, I’m goin’ to treat you 
right!” 

“Walter,” she replied, “Walter, if you ain’t feelin’ well, you 
just go on up to bed and I'll take care of the horses.” 

But Walter had outwitted the Devil in more ways than one, 
for never again did he take another drop of liquor. [Genevieve 
Smithling from Mary Galvin] 

There is a sad lack of variety in the stories of the Devil as a 
card player; they fall into a few easily recognizable patterns: an 
inveterate card player meets the Devil and never again touches 
cards, or a cardsharp has a two-handed game with Mr. Scratch, 
or he sits in on a poker game with various results. Our interest, 
perforce, comes from the details of these stories and the variations 
ef an easily recognized theme. 

I know of one York-State gambler who played a little two- 
handed game with the Devil and lived to tell it. Old Ben V. was 
known in the West Day section as a sharp character with the 
cards, and many a neighbor was the poorer man for having 
played with him. Well, sir, one night Ben was sitting at home 
alone, an unusual circumstance in itself, when he felt a strange 
presence in the room. None jess than the Devil it was, who said 
he felt like a few hands of cards and couldn’t think of a better 
partner than Ben. When he asked the Devil what the stakes would 
be, he was ready for almost any answer but the one he got, namely, 
that if Ben lost, he would never touch a pack of cards again as 
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long as he lived. Of course, the Devil won and after that you 
couldn't get Ben to touch a pack of cards with a ten-foot pole. 
Many a one heard him mutter in the years that followed that he 
had no intention of giving the Devi! a second chance at him. [Jean 
M. Conway from Mrs. Clifford Laurence] 

Then I must tell you of two card games in which the Devil 
was Outwitted, in the first by agility, in the second by the inter- 
vention of a priest who knew his business, which is, of course, 
outwitting the Devil every day in the week. 

The first tale goes back four generations or so, in southern 
Rensselaer County, where there was a group of cronies who used 
to get together in a shack out in the woods because they were 
afraid of their wives, good churchgoing dames, every one of them. 
One night they were playing a little five-card straight and John 
Dell was winning, after a long streak of bad luck. Quite unex- 
pectedly there came a rap on the door and they found there a 
quiet-spoken man who made himself right to home, as though 
he had been there before; and when one of the boys went home 
early, the stranger asked if he could sit in on the game. Nobody 
objected, but John Dell ran his thumb around the candle about 
halfway down and said that when the flame reached that spot he 
was going home. They cut the stranger into the game and John’s 
winnings began to melt away until he was digging deep in his 
pockets. That wasn’t all that was making him feel uneasy; the 
candle wasn’t burning down, not so much as a quarter of an inch 
though they played for an hour or more. And so at last he got up 
and said he was leaving, and the stranger called him a liar and a 
cheapskate for not keeping his word, and in a minute they were 
slugging it out, no holds barred. As they were rolling on the floor, 
John saw the cloven hoof and he made one long leap, leaving his 
coat in the stranger’s hand; but he was too busy passing jack 
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rabbits all the way home to miss it. [Jane Phillips from Mrs. 
Frank Bateman] 

My favorite story of the Devil at the card table comes origi- 
nally from Germany, but has long been told in a good American 
family by the mother who heard it in her girlhood. There were 
three men in a little town who had been friends for years and 
whose greatest pleasure came from playing cards together. One 
evening as they gathered, one of them said jestingly, ““May the 
Devil take the one of us who breaks up this card game!” Half in 
jest and half in earnest they all agreed to it as to an oath. After 
a little while a stranger to the inn came over and kibitzed, then 
asked to be allowed to join the game; but when one of the players 
dropped a card and saw the stranger’s horselike hooves, he knew 
that the Old Boy was right on deck to claim his own when one 
of them should suggest that the game end. Somehow he passed 
the word on to the other two and they played and played. Soon 
the sky was gray and then the sun rose, and still none suggested 
that they stop. They sent for food and they sent for drink, but 
they kept dealing the cards. Toward dusk the next day the village 
priest came to the inn, and the barkeeper, who had all the insight 
of his craft, took him aside and suggested that the boys at the 
card game were acting mighty queer; as a matter of fact, he 
thought that there was something strange about that slick stranger 
who was playing with them; and they all acted as though they 
were afraid to quit on account of him. 

The old priest wasn’t afraid of man nor devil. He went over 
and asked to be dealt into the game, and the boys were glad to 
oblige. When it came around to his deal, he just put the cards in 
his pocket, and because he was not a party to the oath, there was 
nothing on earth or in hell the Devil could do about it, so he was 
tricked out of his new recruit. But he was so angry, so burned up, 
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as you might say, that he left two hoofprints seared into the floor. 
And if a man knew the name of the place, and if it’s still standing, 
I'm sure “they” would be glad to show them to you, right in the 
iniddle of the tavern floor. [Richard C. Smith by Mrs. George 
Smith] 

Of the eight or nine stories in my collection telling of the 
Devil’s visit to a dance, more than half of them come from French 
Canadians. Indeed, one version is the popular dialect verse, “‘Rose 
La Tulipe,” and is widely known in Canada. [Madore Dailey by 
Howard Reed] One version is from Germany and the others 
have an American locale, one coming east from California. 

There is some internal evidence that the German is the oldest 
version of those I have, and I rather imagine that a careful check 
of the collections of medieval religious tales would show its 
analogue, for there is a kind of moral purposefulness about it 
which hints at that origin. Indeed, all of these stories imply that, 
as one teller puts it, “in those days the people thought the Devil 
was a guest at every dance.” The German version follows: 

Several years ago there was a very popular dance hall in Ger- 
many where all the young people gathered every Saturday night 
to dance till the sun came up. One night a girl in the crowd issued 
a challenge to any man there who dared, to dance with her until 
one of them dropped from exhaustion. While the boys were 
thinking this one over, a stranger came in the door and imme- 
diately accepted the marathon challenge. It wasn’t until after 
they had begun dancing that those watching noticed that the 
stranger had one foot like a horse, the other like a rooster. The 
couple danced all night with never a rest, but just as the early 
rays of the morning sun came through the windows the girl 
dropped, not from exhaustion but in death. [Rosemary L. Weske 
by August Schulz] 

The French Canadian versions, and I have five of them, are 
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current in the northern part of New York and sometimes the 
informants localize the stories somewhere in our North Country, 
or near Cohoes, where there are many French Canadians. While 
all bear a striking resemblance to the poem I have mentioned, 
yet each has motifs which indicate an independent development. 
The poem, obviously, is a late telling of a popular folk tale. And 
yet, as often seems to happen, the very publication of the poem 
has strengthened and encouraged the growth of the popular tale. 
I have chosen the fullest version from those I have, a version told 
among the French Canadians of Cohoes. You will notice that the 
girl’s name is the same as that in the poem, though the details 
differ considerably, the tale being the richer of the two. 

There was a girl named Rosa Tulip, and in the town where 
she lived the priest believed that dancing was a sin and an 
abomination unto the Lord, and he said so, Sunday after Sunday. 
But Rosa loved to dance, and nothing could stop her from going 
to every dance she could get to. One night there was one in a 
near-by village and when the music started up, Rosa was there. 
After a while she noticed that the inevitable tall, handsome 
stranger had just come in. He soon asked Rosa to dance with 
him, and then other dances followed; this charming fellow 
devoted all of his attention to her. As the evening wore on, he 
begged her to take off the chain she wore with a religious medal 
on it; in exchange he offered her a ruby necklace which he held 
before her eyes. Now Rosa admired rubies tremendously, but 
she had never been without her medal as long as she could 
remember, and although he was insistent and persuasive, she 
held firm in her refusal. 

About this time Rosa’s priest stirred from a deep sleep, 
awakened by some voice that would not be denied. Without 
knowing why nor whither, the good man dressed, saddled his 
horse, and, guided by a hand stronger than his own, rode with 
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all speed to the dance hall in the neighboring village. As he 
arrived at the door, Rosa’s partner with the white gloves was just 
leading her out the door. One look and the priest knew why he 
had been sent there. He lifted high his crucifix, and blessed the 
girl; as he did so the stranger disappeared into thin air. The only 
sign of his presence that night were five livid burns, like the marks 
of five claws, along Rosa’s arm where he had been holding her 
when the priest began his blessing. [M. Chouinard from Louis 
Chouinard] 

At the expense of becoming repetitious I want to give another 
version of the Devil at the dance which came to me from a young 
woman brought up in California, who heard it in San Francisco, 
for it underlines the fact that folklore knows no distance nor 
barriers of language, culture, nor time; it points up the way in 
which we Americans adopt and naturalize the folklore that comes 
to us from Europe. 

A young San Francisco girl, a headstrong lass, was engaged 
to a pleasant local boy. They had planned'for some time to go 
to a particular dance, and the evening of the affair she dressed 
and was ready to go at the appointed time. But the boy didn’t 
come, and the young lady grew increasingly irritated as the 
evening wore on. Her parents suggested that she might as well go 
upstairs and go to bed, but she stormed at them, “I'll go to that 
dance, if I have to go with the Devil himself.” 

The doorbell rang and her fiancé stood waiting for her, but 
she was still angry as she went out the door. Two or three hours 
later the bell rang again, and when the girl’s father answered it, 
there stood the fiancé, stammering his excuses for not having 
been able to get there before, asking if the girl were still awake 
so that he could make his apologies to her. At first the parents 
suspected a practical joke, but when they realized that the lad 
was perfectly sincere, they were horrified as they pondered the 
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real identity of her escort for the evening. After a while the con- 
fused young man quit the house, leaving behind him two very 
distracted parents. But less than an hour later the girl returned, 
a wan, distraught, hysterical shadow of the vivacious and animated 
young woman who had left a few hours before. With her was 
her companion, a sardonic character whom she identified as the 
Devil himself, for who else could have so easily and completely 
masqueraded as the man who loved her? What she had been 
through that night, the various ways in which he had made him- 
self obnoxious to her, her family never completely discovered. 
First there was the problem of ridding their house of his unwanted 
presence, a task that was accomplished only when someone remem- 
bered to make the sign of the cross. But, as I say, the girl never 
told her complete story, because she died the following morning. 
[Alice B. McGinty from Mary C. Elwell] 

One could cull other stories of the Devil from the memories 
of the people, some of them fragments, others full-fledged tales, 
but we have sampled the crop and nothing very startling is left. 
One wonders, however, what the Devil means to people in our 
time, and the answer must be as varied as the answerer. For some 
he is an old joke, a papier-maché boogie who scared our ancestors 
and whose name is little more than an expletive. For others, for 
many others, the Devil is still an evilly majestic figure with the 
power to tempt an everlasting soul into the fiery tortures of an 
everlasting Hell. 


This study is based on 85 reports collected between 1940 and 1946 by the 
author’s students in American Folklore at the New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany, and now a part of the Folklore Archive, Farmers’ Museum, Cooperstown. 
This is a segment from a longer work written under a John Simon Guggenheim 
Fellowship in 1946-47. Names following a story indicate the collector and his 
informant. Names of characters have been altered for obvious reasons. # 








IRISH LORE 
COLLECTED IN SCHENECTADY 


By W. STUART ROGERS 


WAS fortunate in listing among my friends a Mrs. Beatrice 

Kennedy, née Beatrice Timoney, who was born in Ennis- 

killen, County Fermanagh, Ireland. Mrs. Kennedy moved to 
Glasgow, Scotland, while still a young girl, and left that city for 
Schenectady, New York, at the age of twenty. She settled down 
in Schenectady, married, and raised three children. 

It was quite by accident that I heard Mrs. Kennedy singing 
an Irish ballad. I asked her if she knew any more Irish songs. 
She replied: ‘““My dear boy, my head is full of the beautiful 
nonsense. I could almost fill a book with them. I used to sing 
them to the children when they were babies, and the Lord knows 
what foolish stories I stuffed into their poor heads on long 
winter evenings.” 

Although Mrs. Kennedy has forgotten a few of the ballad 
rhymes, she remembers perfectly the stories, most of which are 
connected with members of her own family; they have become 
well-known folklore in County Fermanagh. I have endeavored 
to put down these tales just as Mrs. Kennedy told them to me. 

Different from most Irishwomen I have met, Mrs. Kennedy, 
an independent and self-reliant type of person, believes these 
stories with one half of her mind and discredits their claim to 
reality with the other half. It is my impression that to Mrs. 
Kennedy the value of these tales lies in their appeal to the imagina- 
tion rather than to the intellect. 
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When I use personal adjectives and pronouns in the following 
stories and explanations, the implication is, of course, that Mrs. 
Kennedy is telling the story. 


BANSHEE AND OTHER FAIRIES 


Most old Catholic families in Ireland have their own banshee, 
whose wailing cry is always heard before someone in that family 
dies. Our family had its banshee and I’ve heard it with my own 
ears. The banshee follows the members of the family wherever 
they go, and wails just like a crying baby. 

One night my mother heard a baby crying and thought it 
was my brother Jim upstairs in his crib. She asked my father if 
he heard it and he replied, “Yes, I did.” He went upstairs to look 
at the baby but found him sleeping peacefully. He came down- 
stairs again and said to my mother that it must be the banshee 
crying and that it was a sign of death. Surely enough, the next 
day he received a telegram from Glasgow telling him that his 
brother James had just died. 

My father, John Timoney, had a watchdog named Sturdy. 
This dog was usually a brave little terrier. One night we were all 
sitting in the kitchen around the hearth in front of the peat fire 
when we heard a strange wail, like a baby crying. Everybody got 
up and went to the door. Mother said, “Doesn’t that sound 
strange, Johnny?” Father said, “Go get it, Sturdy.” 

The dog merely stood between John’s two legs, the hair 
bristling on his scruff, and he trembled in every limb. He refused 
to move, but just stood there whimpering. 

We walked back into the house, not thinking anything of the 
incident. One week from that night, John Timoney suddenly 
died. Sturdy had recognized the call of the banshee. 


The Irish people believe that the fairies are the rebel angels 
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out of Heaven. There was one place near my home called Andy’s 
Falls which was a fairy meeting place or fairy fort, where the 
fairies sought recreation. You could plainly see the path, sur- 
rounded by wild ferns, which the fairies had made underneath 
the falls. After twelve o’clock at night, when everything was quiet, 
you could hear faint voices and music there. 

It is bad luck to cross their paths or to throw any dirty water 
where the fairies might pass. Our parish priest told us off the 
altar never to say “Listen!” after twelve o’clock at night, because 
the fairies, no matter what they were doing, had to stop and listen. 

One night my brother Jim was walking home from John 
O’Brien’s house and he came to a fairy path. He just stood there 
and couldn’t for the life of him make his legs cross it. Then he 
heard the rooster from his own house crow three times (although 
it was late at night), and the ass brayed like a gate swinging on 
rusty hinges. When he came home, Mother asked Jim why he 
was so pale. He told her that he couldn’t make his legs cross the 
fairy path and that he had to walk three miles around it to come 
home. 

One night we were all sitting at home around the fire. My 
brother Jim was expecting company. We heard footsteps coming 
up the path. 

‘Here comes Bob Jones,” my brother said; but since nobody 
knocked, he went to the door and opened it. There was nobody 
there, but we could distinctly hear footsteps walking back over 
the flagstones again. It was a mischievous fairy playing a trick 
on us. 

Once there was a church being built next door to the house 
of a redheaded woman who had a sick baby. One night this woman 
got up to get the baby some hot milk, and she saw lights in the 
church. She called her husband to look too, but the lights went 
out. The next morning the church was all completed except for 
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the roof. The fairies had been building it; but when the eyes of 
man saw them, they stopped work and that church has never been 
completed to this day. 

Once, at a wedding, the fairies tickled the bride’s nose so that 
she sneezed twice. Nobody said ‘God bless you!” but after the 
third sneeze somebody did and everybody distinctly heard some- 
thing drop from the ceiling to the floor, though they could not 
see anything. The saying of “God bless you!” protected the bride 
from the mischievous fairy and took away his power to do harm. 

On the night my sister Agnes was born, we heard a terrible 
commotion in the barn, as though the cattle were stamping in 
frenzy. My grandmother, Ann Gallagher, told my brother James 
to throw some part of his clothing near the baby on the bed, and 
to go out and see what was disturbing the cattle. 

James found that the cattle had quieted down when he got 
to the barn, so he returned to the house and told my grandmother 
that everything was all right. My grandmother said that the fairies 
always wanted to steal a newborn baby and that the cattle had 
sensed their presence. James had protected the baby from the 
fairies by throwing his coat over it. 

James Stewart started to build a new house. One night, just 
after the house had been completed, some of his friends noticed 
lights in the windows and, thinking that he had already moved in, 
decided to pay him a visit. When they reached the door, however, 
the lights went out and they discovered that no one was in the 
house. 

The next week James moved into the new house with his 
bride, and in due course of time his first son was born. The child 
was born feeble-minded, and it was then that James realized that 
he had built his house over a fairy path. The little people had 
touched the child as punishment for its father’s trespassing upon 
their ground. 
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James Lane was always known to us as the “village idiot.” 
He had been born sane, but when he was a young lad, he had 
blundered into a fairy meeting place during a heavy mist, and 
the fairies had touched him for looking upon them. Ever since 
that day, whenever a heavy mist fell, James would take violent 
fits and would try to kill his mother with an axe. 


THE CHURCH AND THE CLERGY 


On the Eve of All Souls we would put a clean white table- 
cloth on the table and lay out fancy cakes and clean cups and 
saucers on it, as if for a banquet. We would sweep up the whole 
house, even the flagstones outside, and put a kettle of water on 
the hob. This was for the departed souls who had once lived in 
that house and who returned there to visit on the Eve of All Souls. 
Our priest told us that on that night the spirits on earth were as 
thick as the blades of grass. 


One night James McGuire was coming up a steep hill, and 
he was soon accompanied by a woman in white. She spoke not a 
word to him. When he got home, he told his brother John, who 
was a priest, about this mysterious woman who had walked with 
him. The priest said that he would accompany his brother James 
up the hill the following night, which he did, but saw nothing. 

The next night, James started up the hill without his brother 
and was soon joined by the woman in white. Then John, the 
priest, came up to them but the woman turned aside and dis- 
appeared. The priest then told his brother to question the woman 
three times the next night to see what she wanted. 

When the woman in white started up the hill with James the 
next night, he asked her twice what she wanted but received no 
reply. The third time he asked her, she said that she wanted 
someone to say a mass for her so that her soul could rest in peace. 
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James told his brother what the woman had told him, and the 
priest said a mass for her. After that, the woman disappeared and 
was never seen again. 


There was once a farmer who went into the village to sell some 
cattle. He became tired and sought a place to rest. He went into a 
church nearby and started to say his prayers. He was so tired that 
he fell asleep and the sexton locked the door on him. At twelve 
o'clock that night the farmer awoke to hear a bell ringing, and a 
priest came out to the altar and asked if there was anyone in the 
church who could say Mass. The farmer said nothing, but the 
next day he went to the village priest and told him what had 
happened. That night the priest accompanied the farmer to the 
church. When the other priest came out to the altar again at the 
stroke of twelve, he asked if there was anyone in the church who 
could say Mass. 

The village priest said, “Yes, I can.” The first priest replied: 
“God bless you! I was paid to say a Mass twenty-five years ago, 
and I died before I could give it. I’ve returned here every night 
since, waiting for someone to say it for me. Now I can rest in 
peace.” 


One day the mailman was riding along in the mail wagon 
just outside of Enniskillen. The law forbade him to take on 
riders; but when an old man who was very tired asked him for 
a ride home, he let him get on the wagon. The old man got off 
at his house and started to cross the stile over a little brook. He 
lost his footing, fell in, and was drowned. 

The mailman was arrested for taking the man on the mail 
wagon, and he was put in gaol. The second Sunday after the old 
man was drowned, the parish priest asked God to show the body, 
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if it was only on the bill of a duck. The next day they found the 
body still floating in a lake, into which the little brook flowed. 
His pipe was still in his mouth and his paper in his hand, and 
the ducks were swimming all around him. 


There were a minister and a priest living in Enniskillen who 
were the best of friends. The minister died and his eldest son was 
sent to the priest’s home to tell him. When he got there, the 
housekeeper let him in, and he delivered his message. She called 
to the priest, and the priest said, “Yes, I know, and I’m sorry to 
say that he’s gone to hell.’’ Then the priest went to the funeral. 

A week later the son asked the priest to dinner. After a fine 
dinner the boy reminded him of what he had said about his 
father, and asserted that he must prove it. 

The priest sent home for a certain book, but his housekeeper 
sent the wrong one. He sent again and received the book he 
wanted. He opened it and read certain paragraphs from it. Then 
he took a piece of chalk and drew a circle in front of the mantel- 
piece. He asked the family to gather around this circle, and then 
he read some more from the book. He closed the book and called 
twice for the minister. Nothing happened, so he whistled loudly. 
The flags opened in the floor and the spirit of the minister 
appeared. The priest asked him why he didn’t come when he was 
first called. The minister replied that he was so far in hell that 
he couldn’t hear him distinctly. He was given a special place in 
hell for being good to the poor, but when a Catholic priest 
whistles, even the devil’s mother couldn’t keep a soul in hell. The 
priest said that he would bury his friend under the hearthstone 
for ninety-nine years and thus keep him out of hell. 


Aunt Susan McGuire had a brother Francis whose oldest son 
was named James Charles. Having no children of her own, Aunt 
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Susan grew to love James Charles, and devoted her whole life to 
him. She was a very religious woman. 

One day James Charles fell mortally sick, and the night before 
he died, he told her that if he got to Heaven, he would come back 
and plead for her soul when her time had come to die. 

He died, and Aunt Susan was sick for a week. One Saturday 
night she woke her husband and said, “James Charles has come 
for me.” 

Her husband replied, “Go to sleep; you make me nervous!” 

The next day she was taken to the nuns’ nursing home and 
told them that she.was to die on the following Saturday night. 
Nobody paid any special attention to her since there was no 
apparent reason for her sickness. 

When Saturday night came, she asked the nuns to call her 
relations in to see her, especially her two stepchildren. When 
everybody was gathered around her, she asked the nuns to leave 
a clock at the side of her bed. She told her husband to open the 
door and to sit down beside her. She asked that nobody cry, 
because at twelve o’clock midnight she would leave them. 

When the clock pointed to the hour of midnight, she looked 
at each in turn, raised up on her pillow, stretched out her arms, 
and said, “Here he comes for me.” Then she lay back on her 
pillow and died. 

The nuns declared that they had never seen such faith. Her 
husband was so shocked that he fell ill and had to be wheeled to 
the window in order to see her funeral cortege. Her funeral was 
the only one known at that time where the priest wore full vest- 
ments and was served by two acolytes. One week from the day 
she was buried her husband died. 


Peter McGowan was about to be ordained a priest. At twelve 
o'clock one night, shortly before his ordination, a woman 
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appeared in his room and told him not to become a priest. She 
claimed that she was the Blessed Virgin and that she knew that 
the priesthood was not his calling. She told him of all the pleasures 
which awaited him in the outside world. 

The next day Peter, sadly worried, went to the parish priest 
and told him about the woman. The priest gave Peter the Blessed 
Sacrament. He told him to place it underneath his pillow and 
when the woman appeared again, to reveal it to her. 

That night the woman appeared again to Peter and tried the 
same persuasion she had used before. Peter took the Sacrament 
out from under his pillow and held it up in front of him saying, 
“If you are the Blessed Mother of Christ, come and embrace 
your Son.” 

The apparition disappeared in a ball of fire, and when Peter 
told the priest of the night’s happenings, the priest told him 
that it was the devil trying to prevent him from heeding the call 
of God. 


MISCELLANEOUS BELIEFS IN THE SUPERNATURAL 
Funerals 


Bad luck will follow the person who interrupts or breaks 
through a funeral procession. 


When you meet a funeral procession in Ireland, you must turn 
around and follow that procession for at least three steps or death 
will soon occur in your own family. 


Omens 


When a man is taking his cattle to market, if he meets a red- 
headed woman before he meets a man, he had better turn his 
cattle home again, because he will never get his full price at the 
market that day. 
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If a spear of hay should stick in a hen’s feathers and the hen 
should drop the hay on the doorstep, it is a sign that a letter is 
coming to that house. 


If a cuckoo should come with her two waiting maids (two 
swallows), a letter is coming to the house. A cuckoo never flies 
alone. 


Crows flying high, sign of fair weather; 
Crows flying low, sign of rain. 


A cock crowing at night is a sign of hasty news, generally bad, 
coming to the house. 


Omens of Itching 


When your nose itches, that means a fight. 

When your right elbow itches, that means you will sleep in a 
strange bed. 

When your right eye itches, you will laugh. 

When your left eye itches, you will cry. 

When your right hand itches, you are going to meet a stranger. 

When your left hand itches, you are going to receive money. 

When the soles of your feet itch, you are going to walk on 
strange ground. 


There is a belief in Ireland that St. Patrick drowned the devil’s 
mother in Lough Dergh. The water there today is a bloody color, 
and many people bathe there with the hope of receiving cures for 
their ailments. 


Some Irish people believe that at twelve o’clock midnight on 
Christmas Eve, the ox lows and the ass brays and goes down on 
its knees, for the ass brought Mary into Bethlehem and was 
present in the stable when Jesus Christ was born in the manger. 
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The ass is the only animal which bears on its back the sign of 


the cross, and today you can still see a black cross over its 
shoulders. 


On New Year’s Eve, if anyone in your family is going to die 
during the coming year, his footprints will be found in ashes on 
the front doorstep. 


Every time a woman whistles, the Virgin Mary in Heaven 
weeps. 


When the cock crows in the morning, all departed spirits 
must leave the earth, because at that time all earthly things come 
to life. 


IRISH PROPHECY 


Enniskillen is built on an island in Lough Erne. Columcille, 
an Irish saint, made a famous prophecy that before the end of the 
world comes, Enniskillen will sink into Lough Erne; that is to be 
a sign of the end of the world. Parts of Enniskillen have already 
sunk, and water is still rising over it. # 
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twenty-five years old. He is certainly one of the important figures in American 
folklore. Folklorists and historians will be interested also in the other members 
of the crowd which swirled around old Charley, but it is to be remembered that 
those who danced on Pinkster Hill were Negroes and nearly all of them slaves. 
(Slavery in the State was not completely abolished until 1827.) The whites were 
spectators.] 
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A Pinkster Song 


When leaves the fig tree putteth out, 
When calves and lambs for mothers cry, 
When toads begin to hop about, 

We know of truth that summer’s nigh. 


So after Pos [Easter] when hens do cluck, 
When gawky goblins peep and feed, 
And boys get fewer eggs to suck, 
We know that Pinkster comes indeed. 


At Pinkster, flow’rs will deck the field, 
And pleasures sweet will banish pain; 
Love-broken-hearts shall all be heal’d, 
Although they may be crack’d again. 


Ay, hearts, tho’ hard as blistered steel 
And tough as nerves of turkey’s thigh; 
Must break, or melt, whene’er they feel 
Bright Pinkster-sparks from Goonna’s eye. 


Of Pinkster, who presumes to sing, 
Must homage pay to Charles the King: 
For Charles, like Israel’s mighty Saul, 

Is nobly born, well made and tall. 

But Charles, like Saul, was never found 
With naked people on the ground, 
Dreaming about his father’s asses; 

No, no, King Charles dreams of the lasses 


On wing’d Pegasus, laureat Pye 
May raise king George above the sky; 
And Gallic poets strain their art, 

To swell the fame of Bonaparte; 
These bards of gas can never raise 
A song that’s fit for Charley's praise. 
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Tho’ for a sceptre he was born, 
Tho’ from his father’s kingdom torn, 
And doom’d to be a slave; still he 
Retains his native majesty. 


O could I loud as thunder sing, 
Thy fame should sound, great Charles, the king, 
From Hudson’s stream to Niger’s wave, 
And rouse the friend of every slave. 
But, cease to clank my hero’s chain, 
"Twill give his royal bosom pain— 
Good Pinkster comes with merry glee, 
And brings a gladsome Jubilee. 


Rise then, each son of Pinkster, rise, 
Snatch fleeting pleasure as it flies. 
See Nature spreads her carpet gay, 
For you to dance your care away. 
“Care! what have we with care to do? 
“Masters! Care was made for you. 
“Behold rich free-men—see dull care 
“Oft make their bodies lean and spare. 
“How many weave the web of life, 
“With woof of care, and warp of strife. 
“With care of state and statesman groans, 
“As if its weight would break his bones. 
“But what have we with care to do, 
“My Pinkster boys? ’tis not for you.” 
Thus spake the genius of the day, 
As up the hill she led the way. 


*Now hark! the Banjo, rub a dub, 
Like a washer-woman’s tub; 
And hear the drum, tis rolling now, 
Row de dow, row de dow. 
The pipe and tabor, flute and fife, 
Shall wake the dullest soul to life. 
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All beneath the shady tree 

There they hold the jubilee. 

Charles, the king, will then advance, 
Leading on the Guinea dance, 

Moving o’er the flow’ry green, 

You'll know him by his graceful mien; 
You'll know him on the dancing ground, 
For where he is folks gather round; 
You'll know him by his royal nose, 
You’ll know him by his Pinkster clothes, 
You'll know him by his pleasant face, 
And by his hat of yellow lace; 

You'll know him by his princely air, 
And his politeness to the fair; 

And when you know him, then you'll see 
A slave whose soul was always free. 
Look till the visual nerves do pain, 
You'll “never see his like again.” 


Ill-omen’d stars! malignant shone, 
When Demons dragg’d thee from thy throne! 
Afric with all her gold was poor, 

When thou wast wafted from her shore. 

Ah! when will Heaven, in justice drest, 
Avenge the wrongs of the opprest! 

Or will Heaven’s Lord in vengeance swear, 
Tyrants shall never enter there! 
But—hush—now Charles the King harangues, 
A hundred fiddles cease their twangs. 
*“Harken, ye sons of Ham, to me; 
“This day our Bosses make us free; 
“Now all the common on the hill, 

“Is ours, **to do what e’er we will. 
“And let us by our conduct show, 
“We thank them as we ought to do. 
“While Demo hot and fiery Fed, 
“Boast who for freedom most have bled; 
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“Let us, each woman, man and boy, 
“Strive who can freedom most enjoy. 
“While on hot politics they sup, 

“And mostly drink a bitter cup; 

“Let us with grateful hearts agree 
“Not to abuse our liberty. 

“Tho’ lordlings proud may domineer, 
“And at our humble revels jeer, 

“Tho’ torn from friends beyond the waves, 
“Tho’ fate has doom’d us to be slaves, 
“Yet on this day, let’s taste and see 
“How sweet a thing is Liberty, 

“What tho’ for freedom we may sigh 
“Many long years until we die, 

“Yet nobly let us still endure 

“The ills and wrongs we cannot cure. 
“Tho’ hard and humble be our lot, 
“The rich man’s spleen we envy not. 
“While we have health, whence pleasure springs, 
“And pence to purchase fiddle-strings, 
“Let’s with united voice agree 

“To hail this happy jubilee. 

“Behold for us green lawns are spread 
“O’er graves of British heroes dead.*** 
“Behold for us the vernal field, 

“A thousand blooming pleasures yield. 
“Zephyrs which play on bosoms fair, 
“Will wanton in our woolly hair; 
“While every bird on every tree, 
“Proclaims our happy jubilee: 

“Let us as jovial be as they, 

“All on this holy holiday.” 


Thys spake King Charles, when all the croud, 
Shouted full strong, and long, and loud. 
And thank’d kind Heaven on bended knee, 
For this, their short-lived liberty. 
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Reader, what here the bard relates, 
Is what the muse anticipates; 
As prophets erst were wont to do, 
When all they said was certain true. 
*Now they strike the lyre again, 
With louder and with louder strain. 
The fiddles touch their sweetest strings, 
While the ebon lassie sings; 
And the pipe and tabor plays, 
Brisk and merry rounde lays. 
Again the fife and hollow drum 
Calls you—come together come, 
And sing a little, and laugh a little, 
And fiddle a little, and foot it a little, 
And while you swig the flowing cann, 
Always be an honest man. 
Afric’s daughters full of glee, 
Join the jolly jubilee. 
Up the green and round the ring, 
They will throng about their king; 
Dancing true in gentle metre, 
Moving every limb and feature. 
Or under shades they talk and laugh, 
And the cheering nectar quaff. 
Handsome Phillis sings and shows 
Fine white teeth in ivory rows; 
And suffers him she fain would please, 
To give her now and then a squeeze. 
While the young Africs every — 
Merry as the pipers are. 


Charles! didst thou ever see 
A hundred monkeys on a tree, 
A hundred more upon the ground, 
With orang outangs playing round? 
Such numbers there might be, and noise, 
From such a multitude of boys. 
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But should the rabble, wrong and rude, 
Dare on your dancing lines intrude, 
Then beat the banjo, rub a dub, 

And send the rogues to Beelzebub. 


Now, there will be, the eye to lure, 
All the world in miniature. 
Men of every grade you'll see, 
From lowest born to high degree. 
Indians from the west will come, 
And people from the rising sun. 
There you'll see brave mountaineers— 
The independent Vermonteers. 
You'll hear them ask for warlike news, 
Of Bonaparte and Jarsey blues. 
Then point out all the ways and means, 
To drive the French from New-Orleans; 
Where jealous Spain, our trade to stop, 
Has damm’d the Missisippi up. 


There, among the sons of Herman, 
You'll meet with many an honest German, 
Who will smoke and see it out, 

Mit coot strong peer and sour crout. 


The Burgomaster in his place, 
Will move along with sober pace; 
Smoking, foremost of the train, 
Mynheer will answer yaw and nayn. 


And next the Yankee, deep in trade, 
Riding on his pacing jade, 
Full of larning, courage too, 
He whistles yankee doodle do. 


Brisk French Monsieurs, who come from far, 


Talk all at once, we, we, be gar; 
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Sing Carmanole and libertie, 
With footre jang and sac cra je. 


The solemn Scot, whose ancient blood, 
Swell’d royal veins from Noah’s flood. 
Can prove the kirk of Scotland stands 
Higher on hills than level lands. 

Explains predestination’s law, 

Ken’s the who’ plan of Adam’s fa’; 
Claims right divine to heap abuse 

On Papists, Turks, and stubborn Jews: 
And will from ’lection creed not swerve; 
He’d sooner hang, or burn, or starve. 


Saint Patrick’s sons will here and there 
Give you a bold and manly stare, 
For Shel«’s children when they roam, 
Oft lave their modesty at home; 
Or wear it out by travelling far, 
And fighting either side, in war. 


From high Welch mountains there will be 
Saint Davy’s sons, the brave and free. 
Peace to these good industrious men, 
May every one increase to ten. 

May every ship find pleasant gales, 

That brings the honest sons of Wales. 


A few, who came from Albion's isle, 
With envious, or contemptuous smile, 
Will look around, surcharg’d with spleen, 
And tell what they’ve in London seen. 
And how their beef is better far, 

Than ours, which smells so strong of tar. 
How pitch-pine-knots ar’n’t half so good 
As English coal, for dressing food; 
Jeclare we mostly cook our meat, 
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Not fit for gentlemen to eat— 
Yet eat, and stuff themselves so full, 
We often find them proud and dull. 


On yonder stump stands Jack the Rover, 
Who travell’d all the wide world over; 
Harangues, and tells you where he’s been, 
What wonderous things he’s heard and seen. 
Tells how the ships at anchor ride 
Where sixty feet’s a common tide. 

Then wafts you from the Bay of Funda, 
And blows you thro’ the Straits of Sunda. 
From Aetna dips out boiling lava, 
Which, when ’tis cool, he leaves at Java, 
Then rides you in a dreadful storm, 
From Cape of Hope to Cape of Horn. 
Describes the island of Delight, 

The native charms of Otaheite. 

Shows you, at Owyhee, Cook’s bones, 
And his red blood, still on the stones; 
Tells how the savage gave a yell, 

When that BRAVE TAR ignobly fell. 
Coasts every little Island round, 

And brings you safe to Nootka Sound: 
Tells how he went a hunting there, 
And caught an old Kampscatka bear. 
Outruns a Lapland deer with ease, 
Sails all between the Hebridees, 

And after all becomes a wreck, 

Within ten miles of Boston-neck. 

At Boston, he describes a play; 

Ay, Boston, where they us’d to pray,— 
Declares the girls in Blue Beard sing, 
Chick a ching, chick a ching. 

And then a wiser song, some think, 

Is, Tink a tink, tink a tink! * 


* Much admired songs in the romantic play of the Blue Beard. 
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Mimics Virginia negro players, 
With other sentimental airs, 

As, when he comes a rainy day, 
Plant Tobacco Joshua. 

So ends his travels with a jump, 

To let Jo Growler mount the stump. 


Jo is a politician; he 
Thro’ thick and thin bawl’d Liberty! 
Curst all the speculation laws, 

Made but to pamper miser’s maws. 

Tells how the great Leviathan, 

Last winter, “laid a monstrous plan; 

“And join’d the great ones of the deep— 
“First hush’d the centinels to sleep: 

“And then fell too with main and might, 
“Work’d double tides both day and night 
“And form’d, a Bank, so strong and stout, 
“It damm’d the little fishes out. 

“Yes, friends, it was this monster’s wish, 
“To eat up all the little fish. 

“And then to season such a fry, 

“He cast about with eager eye. 

“At length he spy’d (his nose’s fault) 

“He spy’d the Onondaga Salt! 

“And with an appetite so keen, 

“He would have lick’d it all up clean: 
“And drank the lake, with every spring, 
“As if it were a little thing. 

“O had he swallow’d them by LAW! 
“They'd make a fire within his maw, 
“That soon would try his inward fat! 
“What! think to quiz a democrat! 

“Zounds! federals never us’d us so, 

“Nor gave us such a deadly blow. 

“By — whoever tempts the Western Whale 
“Must be more cautious of his tail. 
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“Where will thy head-strong children run!” 


Then left the rostrum, rav’d and swore, 
Worse then he'd ever done before; 
When erst, the treaty form’d by Jay, 
Had barter’d all our rights away. 

The faithful heard him with applause, 








And curst the power that made the laws; 


Declar’d the maj’sty of the People, 
Was higher than the church’s steeple. 
Drank their lov’d whiskey all up clean, 
In healths to Gid, and Gallatin. 

Then for the Mammoth shouted loud, 
And sally’d forth among the croud. 


Now turn thy feet another way, 
Where the lads and lasses stray; 
Troops of whom you soon will meet, 
So gay, so delicate and sweet, 

That by their faces you can’t tell, 
Which is beau, or which is belle. 
But other signs will let you know, 
The pretty belle from pretty beau. 
Now, whether Yankee, Gaul, or Don, 
If he have green goggles on; 

If to be quite the thing he tries; 

If his fore-hair grows o’er his eyes; 
If it should make him almost blind, 
If very short ’tis cut behind; 

Or if he wear a Brutus wig, 

With pantaloons all black and big, 
These, and segars, will let you know. 
That it is certainly a beau. 


If she has eyes as black as jet, 
Is something of a smart coquette; 
If her white bosom rises fair, 
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As though it lov’d to take the air; 

If her sweet lips appear to view 

Like “rose-buds moist with morning dew,” 
If she is either low or tall, 

Or over plump or over small; 

Or if she reaches just that height 

Which gives your eye the most delight; 

If her white dress be very thin, 

Embracing close her snowy skin, 

That, breezes blowing in her face, 

Shews Venus much improv’d in grace; 

By symbols such as these, we tell 

That rose of life, a charming belle.— 
You'll see them now in couples pass, 
Bonny lad with bonny lass. 

Pleasures sweet they follow still, 

Up the slope and down the hill. 

There they find it all around, 

On the merry Pinkster ground. ' 


Every colour revels there, 
From ebon black to lilly fair. 
Ah! how much happiness they see, 
In one short day of Liberty! 
And now they move around the ring, 
To see again the jovial king. 
Charles rejoices at the sight ' 
And dances, bowing most polite. 





Now if you take a farther round 
You'll reach the Africs’ burying ground. 
There as I rambled years ago, ' 
To pass an hour of love-lorn woe; 

I found a stone at Dinah’s grave, 
On which was carv'd the following stave 
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Here lie Dinah, Sambo wife, 

Sambo lub him like he life; j 
Dinah die ’bout sik week go, 

Sambo massa tell he so. 


So “Theron in his travels found 
A broken grave-stone on the ground;” 
Time, mould and moss had overgrown, 
The sculpture of the crumbling stone: 
But yet, tis said, “with much ado, 
He guess’d and spelt out Scipio.” 
So from this stone the teeth of Time, 
Had gnaw’d off part of every line, 
That I could learn but only half 
This most affecting epitaph. 


“Enough,” said Watts, “I’ll drudge no more, 
In turning the dull stoics o’er.” 
“Enough, says I, to Dinah’s shade, 
Thou too, wilt drudge no more, with spade, 
Nor hoe, nor pot, nor washing tub, 
Nor clean away—nor sweep, nor scrub. 
Sleep on good wench, or only doze, 
I'll not disturb thy blest repose. 


Thy honest soul has wing’d its flight, 
Beyond the reach of tyrant’s sway; 
In realms of everlasting light,— 


To meet good Benezet and Lay.” * 
* The first zealous 
advocates for the 
abolition of slav- 


ery. 


But, hark! what music floats along, 
Soft as the Syren’s evening song? 
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Oh! ’tis the Jews-harp’s well known chord, 
Which once was play’d to please the Lord, 
That harp three thousand years ago, 

With magic spell, could soften woe; 

And still dispenses purest joy 

O’er all the world, to very boy. 


That harp, whose little tongue of steel, 
Oft made the tribes of Israel feel, 
That very harp which David play’d, 
To lay a ghost or charm a maid. 


But now the sun declining shows, 
The day is drawing to a close, 
When boys and girls should quit their sport, 
And to their mother’s have resort. 
Yet pleas’d they rove about the hill, 
To wait the song of Whipper Will. 
Then to the city all repair, 
T’avoid the damps of evening air. 


Except a few whose nerves are strong, 
They join the revels all night long. 
May-hap some nymph there may be found 
Unwilling yet to leave the ground. 

Of these, we trust there are but few, 
Thus rambling o’er the nightly dew; 
For if they romp beyond the jail, 

"Tis ten to one but they are frail. 

"Tis ten to one they find a lover, 
With Joseph Growl or Jack the Rover, 
These, with a few from every clime 
Hail friends well met, at any time. 
Hot blooded blades, who love a riot, 
More than a Quaker loves his quiet. 
With scum of whig and scum of tory, 
Who walk in darkness seeking glory. 
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Paddies with big shelalies there, 
Will take possession of the fair. 
Then under cover of the night, 
May have their choice—to run or fight. 


While Charles reigns unmolested still, 
The high commander of the hill; 
Thro’ all his camps, Peace, smiling reigns, 
And no rude act his glory stains. 
But, night is now advancing far, 
We know it by the morning star. 
Let Charles retire and rest his feet, 
In gentle slumber soft and sweet: 
Till light shall on the mountains play 
And gild another Pinkster day. 


Now let us sing, long live the king, 
To reign on merry ground; 
While Pinkster boys, replete with joys, 
Guard his pavilion round. 


FINIS 
[Original notes in 1803 edition] 


**By a law of the Corporation. 
*** The burying ground of General Bradstreet’s army was out beyond me 
gaol—Now the Pinkster Ground. 
* These passages further illustrate some points made in the text of this paper. 
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CHILDREN’S CHARMS AND ORACLES 


By EUGENIA L. MILLARD 


Part II 


No. 8 
Week-day Oracles 
(a) 

There are those who believe that a child’s future may be 
determined by the day of the week on which it is born. Mrs. 
Carrie H. Millard recalled the following rhymes which she has 
known from her childhood days in Albany: 


Monday’s child is fair of face; 

Tuesday’s child is full of grace; 

Wednesday’s child is merry and glad; 
Thursday’s child is sour and sad; 

Friday's child is Godly given; 

Saturday's child works hard for a living. 

But the child that is born on the Sabbath Day, 
Is blithe and bonny, and good and gay. 


A traditional English version from Devonshire substituted 
“Christmas Day” for “Sabbath Day” and “fair and wise” for 
“blithe and bonny.” ** The “blithe and bonny, and good and 
gay’ line, although quaintly old-fashioned, has survived because 
of its alliterative appeal. 

A slightly different version appeared in Harper’s Weekly for 
September 17, 1887. “Miser Farebrother,” an installment story 
which was popular during that summer and fall, furnished the 
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readers with the character of ’Melia Jane, a folksy individual 
who helped to instruct the youthful Tom by means of traditional 
rules and beliefs. 


Monday’s child is fair of face. 

Tuesday’s child is full of grace. 

Wednesday’s child is loving and giving. 
Thursday's child works hard for a living. 
Friday's child is full of woe. 

Saturday's child has far to go. 

But the child that is born on the Sabbath-day 
Is bonnie and happy, and wise and gay.?® 


A conversation between Tom and ’Melia Jane followed the 
recitation of the formula by the latter. Tom, who did not know 
on what day he had been born, selected one for himself. 


“I say Thursday,” said Tom, good-humoredly. “That’s the most 
likely day for me.” 

“I say Sabbath-day,” said "Melia Jane. 

“That won't fit,” said Tom. “Happy? Yes. And gay, sometimes. 
But wise? No, no, "Melia Jane; not a bit of it.” 


(b) 
Real people, like "Melia Jane, are familiar from childhood 
with the “week-day sneezing formula” still currently known in 
Albany. 


If you sneeze on Monday, you sneeze for danger; 
Sneeze on Tuesday, kiss a stranger; 

Sneeze on Wednesday, sneeze for a letter; 

Sneeze on Thursday, something better; 

Sneeze on Friday, sneeze for sorrow; 

Sneeze on Saturday, see your sweetheart tomorrow. 


There are some who believe it is improper to sneeze on Sunday; 
therefore, the ‘Sabbath Day” lines have all but disappeared. 
Older English versions included: 
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Sneeze on a Sunday morning fasting, 
You'll enjoy your true love to everlasting. 


Sneeze on a Sunday, your safety seek, 
The Devil will have you the whole of the 
week.?¢ 


(c) 
A third “‘week-day oracle,” likewise known to "Melia Jane and 
given to Tom to memorize and follow, was a magic formula for 


cutting fingernails. 


Cut your nails on Monday, cut them for wealth. 

Cut them on Tuesday, cut them for health. 

Cut them on Wednesday, cut them for news. 

Cut them on Thursday, a new pair of shoes. 

Cut them on Friday, cut them for sorrow. 

Cut them on Saturday, see sweetheart tomorrow. 

Cut them on Sunday, cut them for evil. 

The whole of the week you'll be ruled by the 
Devil.?7 


Northall claimed that this rhyme was also used when cutting a 
child’s hair as well as the nails.” 


No. 9 
Fingernail Oracle 
The white spots on fingernails also serve the child as a method 
of divination. The counting and naming of the spots proceed 
from the thumb to the little finger. 


Friend, foe, 

Letter, beau, 

Journey to go. 
Occasionally the word presents substitutes for letter. 
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No. 10 
Mole Oracles 

According to Brand’s Popular Antiquities, the seventeenth 
century was particularly interested in prognostications by means 
of moles and natural blemishes on the skin. The children of today 
still retain in their repertoire of rhymes a number of relics of 
this old custem.** 

Mrs. Ella M. Anthony of Albany furnished the following: 


A mole on the neck, 
Money by the peck. 


Mrs. Carrie H. Millard, Albany, added two more: 


A mole on the back, 
Money by the pack. 


If you’ve got a mole above your chin, 

You'll never be beholden to any of your kin. 
In his English Folk Rhymes, Mr. Northall printed similar verses.* 
The lesser-known couplet that follows was also included: 


Five moles in a span, 
You shall have houses and land. 


A local allusion from Shropshire, England, which dated from 
1653, was also found among Northall’s versions: 


I have a mole above my right eye, 

And shall be a lady before I die, 

As things may happen, as things may fall, 

Who knows but that I may be Lady of 
Bunny Hall. 


The concluding phrase was equivalent to saying, “have my hope 
realized.” 

In Brand’s account of the importance once placed upon these 
tiny markings, he quotes from The Husbandman’s Practice 
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(1658) and Lupton’s Treatise of Notable Things (1660). In far 
more prosaic fashion than our persistent children’s formulas, the 
authors supplied approximately the same information. For 
example, in the authority of 1658 can be found the following 
belief: “If the Man shall have a Mole on the place right against 
the Heart, [it] doth denote him undoubtedly to be wicked.” 
From the treatise of 1660 are the three items given below: 


Moles on the Arm and Shoulder denote great Wisdom; on the left, 
Debate and Contention; near the Armhole, Riches and Honour; while 
a Mole on the neck commonly denotes one near the Stomach, which 
indicates strength. 

A Mole on the Neck and Throat denotes Riches and Health; while 
a Mole on the Chin denotes another near the Heart, and signifies 
Riches. 

A Mole on the right side of the Forehead is a sign of great Riches 
both to Men and Women; but on the other side the exact contrary. 


No. 11 
Shoe Oracles 
Favorite prognostication rhymes encouraged and often repeat- 
ed by adults show certain beliefs associated with the way an 
active child tends to wear out his shoes. There are five of these 
rhymes most commonly in use throughout the State. 


Wear at the toe, 
Spend as you go. 


Wear at the side, 
A rich man’s bride. 


Wear at the sole, 
Live to grow old. 


Wear at the ball, 
You'll live to spend all. 


Wear at the heel, 
You'll live to see a deal. 
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To these proverbial couplets may be added the beliefs that if the 
foot itches it is a sign that the child will walk on strange ground 
and that if one turns one’s shoes upside down under the bed at 
night one may avoid rheumatism in old age. 


No. 12 
Bouncing-Ball Oracle 
A rubber ball, bounced rhythmically until the child misses, 
often satisfies the oracle spirit. Most of the rhymes end with a 
question which can be answered by counting as the ball is 
bounced. The number upon which the child misses is supposed 
to give the correct answer. 


(a) 
Cinderella 
Cinderella has excited the curiosity of many children, who have 
a number of humorous rhymes about her. In some of the variants, 
however, the name of the folk-tale heroine is changed to Stella, 
or Grace, for the sake of a better rhyme. 


Cinderella, dressed in black, 
Went upstairs and sat on a tack. 
How many minutes did she sit? 
One, two, three, etc. 


Cinderella, dressed in blue, 
Spanked her brother with her shoe. 
How many spanks did she give him? 
One, two, three, etc. 


Cinderella, dressed in grey, 
Walked around the live-long day. 
How many shoes did she wear out? 
One, two, three, etc. 
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Cinderella (Stella, Stella,), dressed 
in yellow, 

Went down street to buy an umbrella. 

On the way she met her fellow. 

How many kisses did she give him? 

One, two, three, etc. 


Cinderella (Grace, Grace,) , dressed 
in lace, 

Went upstairs to powder her face. 

How many boxes did she use? 


or 
How many puffs did she use 
To powder her nose? 
One, two, three, etc. 


A similar jumping-rope rhyme was given in which the ques- 
tion was followed not by counting but by the repetition of the 
word puff. Thus, the harder the girl jumped, the harder she 





















(b) 

Hello, Sir 
Hello, hello, hello, Sir. 
Are you going out, Sir?— 
No, Sir. 
Because I have a cold, Sir.— 
Where did you get your cold, Sir?— 
Up at the North Pole, Sir.— 
What were you doing there, Sir?— 
Catching Polar bears, Sir.— 
How many did you catch, Sir?— 
One, Sir. 
Two, Sir. 
Three, Sir, etc. 


In this game, at the word Sir the child swings her leg over 





the bouncing ball before it is struck again with her hand. Some- 
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times the rhyme is merely used as a bouncing-ball exercise, as the 





following variant indicates: 


Hello! Hello! Hello, Sir! 

Meet me at the grocer.— 

No, Sir!—Why, Sir?— 

Because I have a cold, Sir.— 
Where did you get the cold, Sir?— 
Up at the North Pole, Sir.— 

Let me hear you sneeze, Sir.— 

Ca chu! Ca chu! Ca chu, Sir!— 
Why don’t you have a doctor?— 
Because they cost too much, Sir.— 
Why don’t you have a nurse, Sir?— 
Because they are too cross, Sir.— 
Why don’t you die, Sir?— 


> I think I will, Sir.— 
ie Good-bye, good-bye, good-bye, Sir. 
e 
(c) 
Take a Bite 


Take a bite, take a bite, 
Good for your appetite. 
One, two, three, etc. 


While the child is bouncing his ball, at each phrase, “take a 
bite,” he pretends to take a piece of candy from an imaginary box. 
After the word appetite he begins to count the number of pieces 
that he is capable of eating—that is, bouncing the ball until he 





misses. 


| (a) 

' Fudge, Fudge, Tell the Judge 
Fudge, fudge, tell the Judge, 
Mama’s got a baby. 

r Not a boy; 

Not a girl; 
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Just a little lady. 

Wrap her up in tissue paper, 

Send her to the elevator. 

How many pounds does she weigh? 
Ten, twenty, thirty, etc. 


The counting is not always by tens, but sometimes proceeds 
consecutively, starting at one. 


No. 13 
Jumping-Rope Oracles 


It is hard to draw a distinction between bouncing-ball oracles 
and jumping-rope oracles. The rhymes for rubber balls are usually 
played with a rope as well. Those which are speedier in action, 
and which suggest the whole movement of the body, are included 
as jumping-rope rhymes. The rhythm of the hand while bouncing 
a ball is necessarily slower, or at least seems so, without the 
accompanying motions of the rest of the body. If the child 
bounces his ball rapidly, he usually discovers the distance between 
his hand and the ground rapidly becoming shorter until he can 
bounce the ball no longer. On the other hand, the jumper can 
proportionately pick up speed while jumping and swinging the 
rope over his head. In the following rhymes, accelerated motion 
is essential to the pronouncement of the oracle. 


(a) 
Mother, Mother, I Am Sick 
Mother, Mother, I am sick. 
Go get the doctor, quick, quick, quick. 
Doctor, doctor, will I die? 
Yes, my darling, by and by. 
How many hours will it take? 
One, two, three, etc. 


Sometimes the daughter wishes to know how many pills she 
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must take, or how many coaches she must have. There are a wide 
variety of jumping-rope prophecy rhymes in which the period of 
time before death is asked. The most agile jumpers consequently 
have the longest lives. In one version the question, “Doctor, 
Doctor, will I die?” is solved by alternating Yes, No, until the 
ball or rope is missed. 


(b) 
Pepper, Salt 


Pepper, salt, 
Mustard, cider. 

How many legs 

In a spider? 

One, two, three, etc. 


Another variant of this same rhyme counts the number of 
legs by tens, since one at a time is considered too slow for the 
jumper. 

(<) 
Schnozzle Durante 


Schnozzle Durante went to the fair. 
How many people did he scare? 
One, two, three, etc. 


(d) 
Old Lady Daisy 


Old lady Daisy 

Sets me crazy. 

Up the ladder, 
Down the ladder, 
One, two, three, etc. 


The counting represents the number of times the jumper 
must climb up and down the ladder. 
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(€) 
Dance to My Daddy 


Dance to my daddy, 

Dance to my daddy, my little dame. 
Dance to my daddy, my little baby. 
You shall have a fishy in a little dishy 
When the boat comes in. 

How many more shall she have? 
One, two, three, etc. 


(f) 
Red, White, and Blue 


Red, white, and blue 
Stars over you; 
One, two, three, etc. 


(8) 
Charlie Chaplin 


Charlie Chaplin sat on a pin. 
How many inches did it go in? 
One, two, three, etc. 


1 J. O. Halliwell-Phillips, Nursery Rhymes from England (1842), p. 217. 
2 Cf. Thomas Ady, A Candle in the Dark, 4to, London (1650), p. 58. 
8 Robert Chambers, Popular Rhymes of Scotland (1870), p. 402. 
4 Rabelais, Works, i, chap. 42. A monk is speaking. 
5 The Knickerbocker News, Albany, N. Y., Sept. 10 (?) , 1949. 
6 G. F. Northall, English Folk-Rhymes (1892), p. 131. 
7 Northall, p. 178. 
§ Halliwell (5th ed.), p. 137. 
9 Halliwell, p. 140. 
10 Northall, p. 331. 
11 Northall, p. 331. 
12 Alexander Francis Chamberlain, The Child and Childhood in Folk-Thought, 
. 301. 
: 13 Daniel Carter Beard, The American Boys’ Book of Bugs, Butterflies and 
Beetles, p. 266. 
14 F, J. Harvey Darton, Children’s Books in England, pp. 101, 102. 
15 Northall, p. 326. 
16 Halliwell, pp. 262, 263. 
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HOW THE MONKEY LOST 
HIS TAIL, A CHINESE STORY 


By HSIN-MIN WU 


NCE upon a time there was a beautiful girl who lived 

with her parents and her brother’s wife in a big house 

on the edge of town. One morning the girl said to her 
sister-in-law: 

‘Today you beat me to the opening of the Big Gate. Tomor- 
row we shall see who gets there first.” 

So very early next morning, she got up and opened the Big 
Gate. Just then a big monkey was passing by and saw how beau- 
tiful the girl was. He picked her up on his back and went into the 
mountains where he lived in a cave. The parents and the sister- 
in-law of the girl were all worried, but since nobody saw it happen, 
they could not make out where the girl could be. After a long, 
long search, they located her in the monkey’s cave, but the girl 
had already given birth to a lot of little monkeys and they would 
not let her go. The next day, when the monkey was again on his 
daily outing, the parents came back with a lot of dates and some 
sticky medicine-plasters. They told her to seat all the little 
monkeys in a row and to seal their eyes with the plasters. Then 
she was to give them many, many dates to eat. When they were 
thus occupied, she came away with her parents. 

When the big monkey came home, he found all the little 
monkeys howling and tearing at the plasters. He looked but 
could not find the girl. He guessed what had happened. Early 
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next morning, he went to the girl’s house and sat howling outside 
her gate on a piece of smooth green stone. Nothing happened. 
The gate was always closed to him. Day after day he came and sat 
and howled on the same stone until he was nearly blind with 
crying. One day, the girl’s family decided to do something about 
it. They burned some charcoal and put it on the stone where the 
monkey always sat. He came as usual, and moaned his usual song: 


“Mother of monkeys, 

Mother of monkeys, 

The big monkey is always crying, 

The little monkeys are broken-hearted.” 


Before he knew it, he had sat on the burning charcoal on the 
stone. He let out a piercing howl and disappeared into the moun- 
tains. He never came back again. It is said that ever since, his 
descendants have no tails, and their bottoms are all red! 


This story was told to the author by her grandmother. 
Although the beauty-and-beast theme is of ancient lineage in 
China (some tales like ‘““The White Monkey” appearing in the 
seventh century), this particular one, probably a variant of the 
same theme, but more folksy in character, I have never seen in 
print. The locale where this story was told is around that section 
of the Yangtse River halfway between Nanking and Shanghai in 
Kiangsu province. As little children, my brothers and sisters and I 
loved this story and listened to it as often as our grandmother 
came to visit, and always with sympathy and emotion. That the 
story sounds a little funny to grownups would have grieved our 
hearts, because we thought the big monkey was very, very 
pathetic. We not only took his human attributes for granted, but 
we also endowed him with all the human emotions relating to 
loss of loved ones. The “motherlessness” of little children is 
another folk theme, and little monkeys without a mother were as 
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pitiable as little children. Moreover, the monkey’s moanings out- 
side the hostile gate bespoke great courage and devotion. The 
rhythm and the rhymes in the original song also give a mournful 
cadence. All these “virtues” that come out in retrospect were, of 
course, not consciously analyzed. The values were accepted with- 
out question. It was a child’s world where beasts and men are 
akin. # 


THE DIABOLICAL HAT, A POLISH 
TALE FROM AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


By MRS. MARION MOORE COLEMAN 


HERE is a belief, widely current among the country folk 

of Poland, that it is unlucky, and may even prove fatal, 

to remove any object, however insignificant, from a 
graveyard. A variant of this superstition is recalled by Frances 
Mushaw of Amsterdam, New York, whose ancestors came from 
Poland. It is used to frighten children out of picking strawberries 
in graveyards, for example, or against carelessly carrying the 
watering-can home, and other such things. 

In the center of the town of Dukla, a mountain village which 
lies at the head of one of the great passes in the Carpathian range, 
was a large graveyard. Leading through it was a short-cut, which 
everybody in town used in order to get to the part of town where 
the shops were located. 

One evening Helcia’s mother called to her daughter: ‘“‘Helcia, 
run to the village and get a kilo of razowy chleb [black bread], 
will you? I need it in a hurry. Maybe Jas will go with you. But 
be quick about it and hurry right back.” 
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“Tl go, and I'll take the short-cut,” was Helcia’s quick 
response, as she brushed Jas, who had come courting, out of the 
way. 

Soon Helcia was at the shop where her purchase was to be 
made, and then in less time than it takes to tell she was racing 
home again, over the path leading through the graveyard. 

“Guess I'll sit down and catch my breath,” she gasped, as she 
reached the middle of the graveyard. And with this she flung 
herself down on a large stone by the edge of the path. 

It was now pretty dark, and lonely in the graveyard, but 
Helcia thought nothing of this. She had come this way often, 
much later than this, and she was not afraid. 

This time, however, it was different. As Helcia sat there, sud- 
denly, as if from just behind, came the sound of laughter. 

‘Jas, it must be,” she thought, “‘playing a trick on me.” 

With this the girl turned around, and there, sitting on a stone 
as if to rest, she saw the figure of a man. 

“Only Jas,” was her thought. “Thinks he’s going to tease me. 
Well, I'll show him.” And with this Helcia snatched off the hat 
that rested on the head of her supposed lover. 

Not stopping to find out the consequence of her act, Helcia 
was off again, winging homeward with the bread clutched tightly 
under her arm. 

Home once more, she thrust the door open, and, to her 
astonishment, saw none other than Jas himself, sitting there as 
fixed and immobile as if he had never sat anywhere else in his life 
or ever stirred from the place. 

“Part of his little joke, I suppose,” was Helcia’s thought. 
“Thinks I didn’t recognize him. I'll show him.” And with this 
Helcia produced the hat. 

“Care to have this back?” she asked him. “Next time better 
hang onto it. No telling who might be along and take it! Thought 
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you'd fool me, did you? Well, you didn’t. I knew you all the 
time.” 

So speaking, Helcia flung the hat in the lap of Jas and 
marched off. 

“Here you, come back,” Jas called after the girl as she 
flounced away. “This isn’t my hat. And what’s more, I haven't 
been out of this house.” 

Needless to say, Helcia was taken aback at this, but there was 
no time to wonder, or to probe more deeply, as supper was ready 
and the house was full of bustle. All Helcia said was: “Oh, well, it 
belongs to somebody, if not to you. He’ll be along to claim it. 
Forget it. But I did think that was you sitting on that stone.” 

Soon it was bedtime. Helcia placed the hat on a shelf near her 
bed and turned in for the night. She tried to put the episode 
of the graveyard out of her mind, but she could not, and for 
some reason she couldn’t go to sleep. For hours she kept tossing 
and turning, until finally she managed to fall into a fitful and 
uneasy doze. 

Then midnight struck, and as it did so, there came from just 
outside Helcia’s window the sound of a voice. 

“Give me back my hat!” the voice commanded. 

Helcia sat up. Had she dreamed it? No, she knew she was 
awake. Again the voice. 

“Give me back my hat!” 

‘‘Here’s your old hat. Take it! And be off with youl” Helcia 
cried, reaching for the object and tossing it out of the window. 
“And next time see that you don’t go around waking decent 
people out of their sleep in the middle of the night.” 

The words were scarcely out of the girl’s mouth when a most 
amazing thing happened. The hat, as if propelled by a power 
within itself, came flying right back into the room. 

“Take the hat yourself,” came back the voice; “‘take it and 
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put it back exactly where you found it. Do this if you know 
when you're well off.” 

Helcia slept no more that night. The next morning she went 
to the priest. She had to have advice. Should she burn the hat, 
and be finished with it forever, or should she follow the injunction 
of the voice? 

The priest listened to Helcia’s story sympathetically, and when 
she had finished her recital said in a calm voice: 

“Tomorrow is a holy day, my child. There will be a proces- 
sion to the graveyard. Leave the hat with me over night, then 
tomorrow morning come and get it, and carry it, in full view of 
everyone, at the head of the procession, back to the spot where 
you found it. This is the work of the Evil One, and only with 
God’s help can it be undone.” 

The next day Helcia was on hand early to take her place at 
the head of the procession. She grasped the hat firmly in one hand, 
fearful, but confident she was doing the right thing. 

Soon the stone came in sight. Helcia prepared to place the hat 
upon it, when, “Look,” she cried, “there is the man, the same 
man that was there yesterday, just as he was then!” 

“Do not fear,” came the voice of the priest, “but place the hat 
right on his head.” 

Scarcely able to move, Helcia crept forward. As she reached 
the stone, she stretched out her hand, and by a gigantic effort of 
will placed the hat on the head of the one sitting there. 

A shudder ran through the crowd of worshippers as Helcia 
did this. Then their blood was as if frozen in their veins, for no 
sooner did the hat touch the figure’s head than the man himself 
rose to his feet and began striking out with his long arms violently, 
savagely, in the direction of Helcia. 

One of the blows was bound to reach its mark. Helcia sank 
to the ground. The priest ordered the crowd back, and with his 
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own hand tried to raise the stricken girl. It was of no avail: she 
was dead, slain by that one diabolical blow. 

For a moment the awed company stood mute, and as if 
paralyzed. Then they roused themselves, and as one man lunged 
forward to seize the figure in the hat. But the man was nowhere 
to be seen, nor was the hat. And neither man nor hat was seen by 
human eyes again, either then or ever after. = 
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THE COUNTIES: LORE 
FROM SCHENECTADY COUNTY 


By NEIL B. REYNOLDS 


DWIN Zachariah Carpenter, of Glenville, Schenectady 

County, was born in 1835, died 1923. He was at various 

times schoolteacher, lawyer, translator, printer, collector 
of old wagons and books. About 1875 he published a little maga- 
zine called The American Historian and Quarterly Genealogical 
Record, “edited by the Historical Society.” Mr. Carpenter was, 
himself, the whole “Historical Society,” and a large part of the 
contents of the four issues of his magazine was drawn from 
miscellaneous gleanings, extending over many years, about Glen- 
ville’s more colorful characters. In the spring of 1951 there came to 
light Mr. Carpenter’s notes for future volumes of his little maga- 
zine, and these notes have been made available to local historians 
by his grandnephew, Mr. Carl Schermerhorn, of Wakefield, 
Massachusetts. My sincere thanks go to Mr. Schermerhorn for 
permission to use this material. 

Most of E. Z. Carpenter’s papers are genealogical. But along 
with marriages and births he recorded the anecdotes, the tall 
tales, the nicknames and characteristics of the people he inter- 
viewed, thus preserving much material that today would be classed 
as folklore. These, taken together, present a vivid but probably 
not balanced picture of Scotia and Glenville in the first half of 
the last century. For Zack Carpenter, perhaps in revolt against 
the high-sounding eulogies of leading families which character- 
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ized historical writing around the Centennial Year, chose to spe- 
cialize in the seamy side of life. Along with reminiscences of 
Revolutionary veterans are lists of convicts and paupers, accounts 
of violent deaths, but relatively little about the substantial, matter- 
of-fact citizens who looked upon him, Zack, as shiftless and a 
little queer. So, to residents of Schenectady County who can take 
a little of perhaps malicious gossip about their ancestors, these 
notes make lively reading. 

Here, transcribed verbatim, are some of the more generally 
interesting notes of E. Z. Carpenter, made probably between 
1860 and 1885. 


Frances Crippen, when a girl, being much bothered with 
toothache, and being told that to bite a live rattlesnake would 
prevent further decay, was prompted to test its efficacy. A rattle- 
snake, a medium sized specimen, was procured and being tied at 
both ends and stretched over a stone, the girl bit it slightly from 
end to end. It was asserted by her, in old age, that her teeth, then 
slightly decayed, were no more so than at the time of trying the 
experiment. 


Robert Crippen died of consumption. His death was pre- 
announced a few weeks before it occurred by a sign, as of three 
distinct raps on the door as with a heavy goad, heard by all in 
the house, some five in number, some of whom are still living. 


Arent Toll, born 1770, died 1787 of hydrophobia. Having 
been bitten by a rabid dog, was smothered between feather beds 
as an act of mercy. 


John M. Van Slyck, when a boy, was employed upon the 
Mohawk Bridge, then constructing, and on its completion he 
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drove the first team across. On the first day after its completion 
all passed over the bridge toll free. 


Martin Van Slyck, son of Jacques, sowed his grain in Indian 
Summer invariably, so this season was called by his neighbors 
“Martin’s son dagha.” 


Samuel Andrews came from Providence, R. I. early in the 19th 
century, was a tinker and blacksmith. Had a thieving propensity— 
stole a cheese at Merrit’s store in Troy which had been offered 
at 4 cents a pound, and at a hardware store in Albany stole a piece 
of steel which being missed an officer sent in pursuit found con- 
cealed in his boot-leg. 


Charles Harris, colored, was baptized in the church at Sche- 
nectady Mar. 9, 1802. His mother was a slave belonging to Abram 
Van Ingen and his father belonged to widow Van Dyck. He was 
sold at the age of 3 years, together with his mother, to John S. 
Barhydt. He remained with his mother till her death in the winter 
of 1828. Two years before her death, however, he sued for his 
freedom, his master having failed to comply with the conditions 
of the sale, the Act providing that all slaves should have one year 
schooling before attaining their 21st year. 


Hoyt Cogswell, from New England, was a Methodist minister, 
and in 1812 or 1814 preached Wm. Carpenter’s funeral sermon. 
Rev. Elisha Carpenter, father of the deceased, was present and 
expressed great satisfaction in regard to the discourse. Archibald 
Cogswell, brother of Hoyt, was a cooper. It was a common remark 
that he whipped the devil into his children, as he was conscien- 
tiously chastening his family of half a dozen mischievous boys. 
Archibald was a zealous Methodist. Caught a rattlesnake with five 
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rattles on it, and having heard that they would live forever with- 
out sustinence, starved it to death out of curiosity in the interest 
of science or by mere experiment. The snake lived seven months. 
It is hoped such an experiment will not be repeated in the 
interest of science as a second experiment of so shocking a nature 
is not demanded by it. It is said on one occasion though the 
snake was apparently dormant, a few sprinkles of water thrown 
against a dry board to which it had access were sufficient to greatly 
revive it as it crawled forward licking the moisture spots 
thoroughly. 


William Hawkins was at the battle of Stillwater and saw 
Arnold’s horse killed under him, when Arnold demanded with 
oaths another immediately, which being brought he mounted and 
assuring his men that they would be conquerors, led them with 
audacious fearlessness to the charge. Hawkins was on duty at West 
Point when Arnold deserted and saw him leave in the boat which 
carried him to the British ship Vulture. Hawkins had a son who 
died from consumption produced by getting a beech nut in his 
windpipe, which remained immovable through many years, being 
coughed out only a few hours before his death. 


Lucinde, a native woman of the Stockbridge Indians, had her 
seventh husband, “Indian Ed,” when she left Stockbridge, Mass. 
and came to Glenville, in 1820. It was a common remark of hers 
that Congress ought to give her a pension for killing so many 
Indians. She was killed on the railroad at Ballston. 


James Parks in 1852 fell down stairs and broke his neck. His 
wife took poison to rid herself of the Parks family. 


Old Manny (Harmanus) Peterson was for some years a black- 
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smith and not supposed to be of a particularly light complexion, 
which he was anxious to disabuse the minds of all concerning. 
He often volunteered to assure people that he had as white a 
flank as anyone, and if they didn’t believe it he’d show them, 
whereupon without further ado he’d pull out over his waistband 
several inches of his hide and exhibit it. 


Squire Whittaker, from Wyoming, Pa., first settler at Dickin- 
son Station, Delaware Co., was one of the survivors of the Massacre 
of Wyoming, and his sons John and Benjamin. These children 
remember many incidents. Brant was at Cherry Valley at the time 
of the massacre. 


Harmanus Van Slyck married Elisabeth, daughter of Nicholas 
S. Van Patten. He had his thumb cut off in the following manner. 
Hearing a noise among the geese in his barnyard one evening, 
went out to see the cause and found himself confronted with a 
large wolf which showed a determination to give immediate 
battle. Having nothing handy with which to defend himself, and 
finding retreat impracticable, he thrust his right hand into the 
mouth of the wolf and so far down its throat as to prevent it from 
biting, in which place he held it, calling meanwhile for assistance. 
Soon help was at hand, and the throat of the wolf hastily cut with 
a butcher knife, his thumb being completely severed in the 
operation. 


James Wood, Revolutionary soldier, fought under LaFayette, 
was at battles of Stillwater and Bemis Heights and witnessed the 
surrender of Burgoyne, after which his company having been 
sent south, he also witnessed the surrender of Cornwallis at 
Yorktown. 
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Claas Mabee, a Negro belonging to the Mabees in Rotterdam, 
was a famous violinist and played for parties far and near. On 
his death his violin passed into the possession of Dr. Toll, from 
whom Jacob Viele obtained it and who afterwards sold it to Abra- 
ham QO. Veeder. It was to the music of this fiddle that old Claas 
Veeder (Nicholas G. Veeder, Revolutionary veteran) who had 
in his youth often kept step to its music at parties, danced on his 
100th birthday, his son playing “Soldier’s Joy.” 


Maria Reese stole Yates’s silverware and was sent to the peni- 
tentiary where she boastfully told of other thefts. She was sus- 
pected of having poisoned D. F. Reese’s (her brother’s) first wife. 
She married first John Van Dyck who was drowned in Mohawk 
River. She afterward married Black Phil Van Patten. 


Jacob Lyport married Betsey Henry. The Henrys were much 
opposed to this marriage and Lyport was forbidden the house. 
An elopement was the consequence, the pair being married at 
the Aalplace. Lyport, in his haste, not having provided himself 
with money to pay the minister, promised him a bushel of 
potatoes. 


Martin Q., locksmith, became involved in debt and was placed 
on the limits. At this time he committed a heinous crime against 
the law on Albany hill and to avoid trial escaped to the town of 
Florida, where he remained unsuspected, though visiting his fam- 
ily on Sundays. One night he came to see his wife and on return- 
ing his horse broke through the ice, to release which he repaired 
to the tavern for aid, and was there identified by a man who had 
a printed description of him in his hat, was arrested and being 
brought to trial was sentenced to States Prison for life. Through 
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the friendly interposition of old Judge Sanders, however, he was 
reprieved after a brief imprisonment. 


John Van Eps (1764-1847) was celebrated for a remarkably 
retentive memory and had been known to repeat whole sermons 
after once hearing them. 


Abraham Lighthall was a Tory. His brother John, a Revolu- 
tionary soldier, accused him of being a Tory. When Abe spoke 
of the Americans playing Yankee Doodle, John said, “Yes, and 
you d——d Tory had to hear it.” John was an excise officer. 


Rev. Simeon Knapp (pastor of the Scotia Baptist Church, died 
there 1869) was a successful revivalist and universally esteemed. 
On the occasion of his funeral, places of business in this village 
were closed, a mark of respect never before accorded an individual 
in this place. Miles, a retired Wesleyan minister residing in this 
place, and duly appreciating his own consequence, was jealous 
of the partiality accorded by all classes to his brother in the 
profession. His resignation to the dispensation was shown in the 
remark that it was a good thing Knapp had died, as now probably 
the people might worship God Almighty instead of a prophet. 


Veeder’s Resort, or Fort Drunk. On the 17th of January 1829 
Ann, wife of Nicholas G. Veeder, was buried. Toward evening 
of the 20th, three days later, a party of consoling acquaintances, 
men without definite places of abode, appeared, Bill Cramer, Bill 
Howe, and Sam Howe. After sitting by the stove and warming 
themselves Bill Howe went out and brought in a jug of liquor 
which he had been too modest to introduce on his first arrival. 
The liquor passed around and all partook. It was passed again 
and again. Time passed on also and it was late and cold before 
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the subject of breaking up had been hinted and hence all con- 
cluded it would be best to stay till morning. This was the begin- 
ning of the place becoming a loafer’s resort and from time to time 
additions were made till the record would look like legion. Jim 
Parks, Hank Schoonmaker, Philip Truax, old Olney, and a 
number of others made night hideous with their orgies at the 
“Resort” for over a dozen years. = 







































UPSTATE, DOWNSTATE 
FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES 


By B. A. BOTKIN ann WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 


READING AND WRITING 


GOOD NEIGHBORS. The past year continued to supply fresh evi- 
dence that the strength of American folklore lies in local groups and 
publications. And the strength of the local unit lies in “unpretentious 
conservation” as well as in the “plain fun” of swapping lore. Here I 
am quoting from Volume One, Number One, of the Delaware Folk- 
lore Bulletin, March, 1951, published for the newly organized Dela- 
ware Folklore Society by the Institute of Delaware History and Cul- 
ture of the University of Delaware at Newark. Quoting further: “We 
Delawareans, small in numbers and inhabiting a small area, cannot 
expect outsiders to study our heritage for us—we must do it ourselves. 
And in doing so, we may profit in many ways. Our young folk may 
learn to listen to the aged. We may learn to acknowledge and appre- 
ciate the various heritages bequeathed to us by forefathers of different 
lands, of different ancestries, and of different ways of life.” 

The collecting and publishing activities of the local society remind 
me of the shuck-tearing parties described by Dorothy W. Pepper in 
Number Two of the Delaware Folklore Bulletin for October. “Corn 
shucks were gathered during the day by the man giving the party. At 
night neighbors gathered and tore or shredded the corn shuck into 
narrow strips. Enough was torn to fill a large ticking and was known 
as a shuck bed.” 

From West Virginia comes another homely “shuck bed” of folk- 
lore—West Virginia Folklore, whose maiden issue appeared in October, 
edited by secretary-archivist Ruth Ann Musick, of Fairmount State 
College. The baker’s dozen of witch stories, collected mostly from 
sixth and seventh graders, proves that, like a witch, folklore, in the 
words of President Walter Barnes of the West Virginia Folklore 
Society, is “not so easily killed off.” 

That the local collector is sure to turn up new stuff now and then 
is attested by Norman Studer’s account of the finding of the Catskill 
song, “John Harper’s Mill,” in the 1951 issue of another “shuck bed” 
publication, Neighbors. Camp Woodland’s attractively gotten up and 
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illustrated yearbook also carries a report of the opening of the Camp's 
Folk Museum in Phoenicia last summer—ten years after the collecting 
of the first item, a pair of bark peeling spuds. Herbert Haufrecht’s 
note on his cantata, Boney Quillen, and the words and music of the 
prologue and a song, “Quillen’s A-Tillin’ the Land,” supplement 
Norman Studer’s article on “Boney Quillen” in the winter issue of 
the QUARTERLY. 


JOKERS AND JOKISTS. Out Wisconsin way, where Robert E. 
Gard (formerly of Cornell) directs the Wisconsin Idea Theatre, trick- 
sters and wags of the Boney Quillen type and other comedians have 
been rounded up in a joint publication of the Wisconsin Idea Thea- 
tre and the Badger Folklore Society. Jonathan W. Curvin’s engaging 
sampling of Wisconsin native humor from both oral and literary 
sources—Early Wisconsin through the Comic Looking-Glass—is an 
example of another type of local folklore publication, the interpreta- 
tive collection. Less ambitious than Mody C. Boatright’s Folk Laugh- 
ter on the American Frontier (1949), it follows the same pattern of 
frontier humor—‘“‘a mixture of boast, tall tale, and ribbing,” with the 
addition of newspaper “funny men” like “Brick” Pomeroy, “Bill” 
Nye, “Lute” Taylor, and George Peck. In Dane County, said Horace 
A. Tenney, “Every one was a joker or jokist—made victims of others, 
or was himself victimized.” 

For those mindful of rising publication costs, the use of vari-type 
in the Delaware and Wisconsin items indicates some of the possibili- 
ties of near-print. 


PERSON-TO-PERSON. Still another form of local folklore activity 
is represented by the seminar in local history and folklore started by 
Mrs. Eleanor W. Franz, a Dolgeville housewife with two babies, who 
took Harold Thompson’s first course in folklore and has “loved it 
ever since.” Inspired by last summer’s Cooperstown seminars in Ameri- 
can culture, her two-hour class is given weekly in the Adult Education 
courses, with an average attendance of 22. The first hour is devoted 
to folklore and the second hour to local history. The approach is to 
“try to tie up with current happenings.” For example, in advance ot 
the showing of A Place in the Sun, Mrs. Edwin Vosburgh, the former 
Margaret Ward, daughter of the district attorney in the Chester Gil- 
lette murder case (the basis of An American Tragedy), presented the 
original letters and hotel registers and other materials used by Dreiser. 
“As many are lifelong residents here, they can bring in not only won- 
derful bits of local history and folklore but also actual objects used 
in the early days on local farms and in the village.” 

Some of this local activity may be a “casual esoteric hobby,” to 
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borrow a phrase from Ann Gayton’s “Perspectives in Folklore,” in the 
April-June issue of the Journal of American Folklore. But with prop- 
er direction it can become an important tributary feeding the main 
stream of American folklore. Let Dr. Gayton wrap up the subject for 
us. “They [folklore materials] are means of communication . . . ; they 
remain alive because of their person-to-person character. . . . Folklore 
is a creative art, fostered equally by giver and receiver; it cannot exist 
without both.” 

And while we're on the subject, anyone interested in keeping up 
with New York local history is referred to James Taylor Dunn’s handy 
Checklist of Current York State History Magazines (revised). Copies 
of the reprint from New York History for April, 1951, may be had for 
the asking. 


A SUDDEN MAN. A nice bit of family and local history is contained 
in a two-year-old letter that turns up in my “unanswered” file. Why 
I never answered the then (and still, for all I know) mayor of Groton, 
New York, George S. Brooks, for his kind remarks about my books 
and his delightful reminiscing, I do not know, unless it was on account 
of a “psychological block” occasioned by the fact that letters addressed 
to me at Croton, New York, often get missent to Groton. But then, 
Mr. Brooks, it took you two years to discover A Treasury of New Eng- 
land Folklore, which was your point of departure. Anyway, I hope you 
don’t mind my taking this way of answering and apologizing, belat- 
edly and publicly. 

“Since the war of 1812,” writes Mr. Brooks, “my family has lived 
in New York state, but we are Yankee as it is possible to be—since 
1634 on my mother’s side and since 1662 in my father’s family. 1 don’t 
believe there is more than one non-Yankee ancestor on either side and 
she was New York Dutch.” Like his father, Ben Brooks, Mr. Brooks 
has always “loved Yankee lies and tall stories,” and tells a favorite 
yarn on his father. The latter was a prosperous farmer, who also loved 
good food and drink and numbered among his friends and heroes 
John Burroughs, Francis Fisher Browne of the old Dial, W. J. Bryan, 
Henry A. Ward, the meteor hunter, Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, the 
woman suffrage leader, and Susan B. Anthony. In the fall of 1925, 
while on a visit to the paternal home at Pearl Creek, George was 
awakened by his father long before daylight and instructed to drive 
to a handsome, cobble-stoned farmhouse north of Leister village. A 
knock on the side door was answered by a seventy-year-old lady named 
Mrs. Abbey Beames, whom Ben hadn’t seen for thirty-five years. She 
served some noble pear cider and metheglin, and the two septuagen- 
arians exchanged obits for about a half-hour. Then Ben asked to be 
shown to the “south bedroom, which Mrs. Beames insisted was only 
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her sewing room. “Father cleared his throat and turned to me im- 
pressively. ‘George, in this room ether was first used in New York state. 
Grandfather Dwight [William Cecil Dwight, M.D., a pioneer surgeon 
in western New York] went to a medical meeting in Boston to see it 
demonstrated. He brought some back and the day he returned he 
amputated Mrs. Beames’ grandfather’s leg. . . . I’m not sure that the 
old gentlemen’s leg needed amputating. But Grandfather Dwight 
was a sudden man and he was curious to see how the stuff worked.’ ” 
Back home that night George asked his father: “Why did you get me 
up in the middle of the night, to go over to that house? Why didn’t 
we wait until afternoon?” “Father looked at me with scorn. “We got 
up extra early so that you'd be sure to remember it,’ he said.” 
B. A. B. 


SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 


THE CHRISTMAS SEASON was celebrated, last year, by an extra- 
ordinary and diverse collection of musical offerings. Most of these 
went beyond the traditional hymns and carols, and reintroduced 
tuneful selections that have been a part of the Christmas tradition in 
other times and places. The musical miscellany sung by The Ran- 
dolph Singers in Westminster’s recording of Christmas Carols (WL- 
5100) probably surpassed all other releases of the recent season. Their 
program was attractively divided between the customary selections 
and less familiar melodies; the spirit and harmony of their rendition 
could be the model for similar vocal groups. A similar cross section 
of Christmas music was the performance of Christmas Hymns and 
Carols by the Columbia Choristers, under the direction of Lehman 
Engel (ML-2199, A-1018). Columbia also produced for the season 
Songs of Christmas (ML-442, MM-1017, A-1017), as sung by Nelson 
Eddy, and a Burl Ives version of the charming Twelve Days of Christ- 
mas (MJV-124). 

The spiritual feeling of Christmas music old and new was apparent 
in the Mercury program of Music for Christmastide by the Roman 
Vatican Choir (MG-25081). In a more intimate, but nevertheless im- 
pressive, manner was the Decca recording of Christmas with the Trapp 
Family Singers (DL-9553). Group singing in a gay and lively style 
could be heard on another Decca disc, We Wish You A Merry Christ- 
mas, by The Weavers (DL-5375). 

Andrew Rowan Summers made his second recording of the year 
for Folkways (117 W. 46th St., N. Y. 17), Hymns and Carols of Early 
America (FP-61). This was timed appropriately for the Yule season, 
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but the selections have long been a part of religious tradition through- 
out the entire year. This is another superb combination of appealing 
vocalist and significant music. Charles P. Cronham’s organ concert 
for Mercury of Christmas Carols (MG-20046) was yet another melo- 
dious rendition of the better-known examples. 


THE CONCERT SEASON in New York City also had its Christmas 
connections. The Weavers opened and closed their pre-Christmas 
concert before two Town Hall crowds with the title song of their 
newest album. In between, they pleased their appreciative audience 
with a group of Christmas and Hannukah songs. Their other offer- 
ings ranged far and wide, and many were inventive arrangements of 
folk songs; but individually, and as a group, The Weavers’ versa- 
tility and staging kept the enthusiasm of their audience at high level. 
Another annual Yule event was the Town Hall appearance of the 
Trapp Family in their program of traditional and classical music. 
Earlier in the season, Richard Dyer-Bennet filled Town Hall with 
an audience of devoted listeners. His program featured a series of his 
best-known Anglo-American songs and ballads plus a group of regional 
American tunes. As proof of his versatility he added concert and opera- 
tic solos, but the consensus was that here he had overextended him- 
self. The restrained and stylized harmonies of Marais and Miranda 
were also heard in Town Hall, while Tom Scott sang his robust wares 
for youngsters at the annual book week affair at the Museum of 
Natural History. In one of his rare full-length song-fests, your society’s 


president brought the music of the folk to a gathering of the august 
Grolier Society. 


GENIAL JAC HOLZMAN, proprietor of The Record Loft (108 W. 
10th St., N. Y. 14) and walking encyclopedia of information on record- 
ings, especially folk music, has made another waxing of gems from the 
Frank Warner treasure chest. This time the single record consists of 
two typical ballads, the initial recording of “Gilgarry Mountain” and 
a new version of “Blue Mountain Lake.” The long-awaited collection 
of Mountain Ballads, by “Kentucky's Gift to Gotham,” Jean Ritchie, 
that Holzman produced for Elektra Records is finally available. This 
is an attractive arrangement of American folk songs, sung as only 
Jean Ritchie can sing them. Watch for other stellar folk releases on 
one of these up-and-coming labels, Stratford and Elektra. 


NEW RECORDINGS of American folk tunes have turned up some 
other fresh examples. Ballads of Colonial America, one of the com- 
mendable releases of New Records (141 E. 4ist, N. Y. 17), features 
Jean Ritchie and Tony Kraber in six broadside accounts of historic 
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incidents in the old and new world (NRLP-2005). Traditional church 
music from colonial New England may be heard in Early American 
Psalmody (NRLP-2007) and from a later century on the opposite 
coast in Catholic Mission Music of California (NRLP-2001). A com- 
plete sampling of American folk music that is a highly useful intro- 
duction to the subject has been recorded as album 22, American Folk 
Songs, by the Follet Publishing Co. (1257 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5). 
A lively gathering of work songs from out-of-the-way sources in the 
United States is This Is My Land, a recent Folkways release (FP-27). 
Two important examples of songs of the west and the sea, Sod Buster 
Ballads and Chanteys and Whaling Songs, have been reissued in one 
bang-up long-playing collection (30002) by the original source of 
these sought-after discs, Commodore Music Shop (136 E. 42nd St., 
N. Y. 17). 

Todd Duncan gives a brilliant performance of Negro Spirituals for 
Allegro (Alg-3022). The eighteen solos, with piano accompaniment, 
are revealing examples of the characteristic qualities of Negro religi- 
ous music. Folkways has again tapped the wealth of Leadbelly record- 
ings to bring out a third volume of the Leadbelly Legacy (FP-24). 
The importance of this legacy is apparent in the instrumental and 
vocal performances of a new trio, ‘The Folkmasters; their collection 
of folk songs, blues, and spirituals in Get on Board (Folkways, FP-28) 
follows the Leadbelly patterns of style. 

A noteworthy addition to recordings of American Indian music 
comes from Arizona Recording Productions (834 N. 7th Ave., Phoe- 
nix). Natay-Navajo Singer is a skillful vocalist and descendant of 
Navajo leaders and medicine men who gives solo performances of the 
musical accompaniments for tribal ceremonies he studied and observed 
in the southwest. This concern has also released on its Canyon label 
four single recordings of Hopi Dances, made on a reservation and 
revealing the native tradition and culture. 


FOLK-DANCE FANS have a wealth of informative materials in 
recordings from Windsor Records (5528 N. Rosemead Blvd., Temple 
City, Calif.) and Capitol Recordings. The Windsor records have been 
produced under the supervision of Doc Alumbaugh, popular west- 
coast folk-dance leader. ‘There are special arrangements for beginners 
and careful instructions for all dances. These records are in all three 
speeds, come with and without calls, and feature different musical 
combinations, from organ to typical instrumental outfits. The Capitol 
releases are four singles for Round Dances (4015, -16, -17, -18). They, 
too, come with explicit directions for performing these up-to-date 
versions of traditional dances, and they should supply the background 
for hours of social enjoyment. 
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The happy airs from a carousel may be heard on a collection of 
recordings of Merry-Go-Round music from Vega Records (146 W. 
37th Pl., Los Angeles 7). In Olde Village Impressions from MacGregor 
are concert arrangements of folk dances and songs that have a nos- 
talgic quality. 


W. G. T. 
os 











BOOK REVIEW 


A Treasury of Western Folklore. Edited by B. A. Botkin. New York: 
Crown Publishers, 1951. Pp. xxvi+ 806. $4.00. 


Ben Botkin has again gathered and edited a rich collection of 
regional folklore, journalistic humor, and popular local items difficult 
to classify but entertaining and informative to read. Those who live 
beyond the wide Missouri will find here many old favorites as well 
as some tall tales, anecdotes, songs, descriptions of folkways, and 
salty characters that had previously escaped them. Those who know 
the West only from the limited and often warped versions presented 
by pulp Westerns and Hollywood horse operas can learn from this one 
volume more of the down-to-earth realities of Western life and more 
of authentic Western traditions and folkways than have ever before 
come their way. Moreover, the needed corrective is sweetened by 
dry Western humor and by the fresh Western zephyr that blows over 
plains, mountains, deserts, parks, and Pacific shores. 

The scientific folklorist will probably be a bit bothered by the 
arrangement of the contents of this volume and by the literary or 
journalistic origin of much of the material. As in the other Treasuries 
edited by Doctor Botkin, the specialist will have to select for himself 
those items that he judges to be authentic folklore by tracing the 
sources indicated in footnotes and from internal evidence. Then he 
will have to do his own classification and comparative study. The 
remaining selections illustrate, however, how good storytellers like 
Mark Twain and Will Rogers drew heavily upon folklore, or how the 
“subliterature” of “guidebooks, dime novels and diaries” contains 
folk data or expresses folk attitudes. 

This collection contains some new material recorded from oral 
transmission, especially in the final section, “Western Songs and 
Ballads,” which draws heavily from the Folk Song Archive, Library 
of Congress. But scholars as well as general readers should be grate- 
ful for the many treasures that the editor has turned up in out-of-the- 
way print, often our only source for exploring the folklore of earlier 
times. 


University of Denver LEVETTE J. DAVIDSON 
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Dr. LOUIS C. JONES of Cooperstown, Director of the State Historical 
Association and its museums, is a graduate of Hamilton College and 
a Ph.D. of Columbia. 


W. STUART ROGERS, a graduate of Union College (1935), taught 
at Arlington High School, Poughkeepsie, for about nine years before 
his death in 1947. 


GERALDINE R. PLEAT (Mrs. J. M. Harrington) and Mrs. AGNES 
NOLAN UNDERWOOD both graduated from the Albany State Col- 
lege for Teachers and live in Albany. 


Dr. EUGENIA L. MILLARD of Albany is a graduate of Albany State 
College and a Ph.D. of Cornell. 


HSIN-MIN WU, a graduate of Yenching University of Peking, is a 
teaching fellow at Cornell. 


Mrs. MARION MOORE COLEMAN, though she now lives at Alli- 
ance College, Pennsylvania, where her husband is President, is another 
graduate of the Albany State College. 


NEIL B. REYNOLDS, a native of Scotia, New York, and its village 
historian, is a graduate of Union College and is manager of public 
relations advertising for the General Electric Company. 


LEVETTE J. DAVIDSON, author of A Guide of American Folklore, 
teaches at the University of Denver and is a chief authority on Western 


lore. 
a 6 + * - 


Miss EMMA W. PIEHL, we neglected to state in the Winter issue, is 
the retired head of the Patterson Library in Westfield, New York. 





=== Critics Sing Its Praises == 


rH BALLAD TREE 


—A Study of British and American Ballads, 
Their Folklore, Verse, and Music 


Evelyn Kendrick Wells 
Wellesley College 


“... an erudite and absorbing volume.” —ETUDE 


“ ... the clearest, most comprehensive study published 
in many a year. In a field that is too often given to dry- 
as-dust writing, THE BALLAD TREE sparkles with read- 
ability.” —LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL. 


“A veritable, fat, running-over-with-richness encyclopedia 
of information about the one kind of popular music and 
song against which time (apparently) cannot prevail. It 
is breezily written and complete with words and music of 
60 traditional favorites!” —CHICAGO SUN-TIMES. 


“To bring one up to date on balladry no better book could 
have been written than Dr. Wells’ THE BALLAD TREE. 
—NEWARK NEWS. 


“  .. the first book of its kind and 370 PAGES 
scope in English . . . It should win ; 
many friends for itself and for its sub- ‘''"*****?? 
ject.” —WESTERN FOLKLORE. $4.50 


At your bookstore, or direct from: 








THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10 

















